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Recipes made from scratch 

DESERVE A CHOCOLATE MADE FROM SCRATCH. 


Every bar of Scharffen Berger chocolate begins with the search for the world's rarest 
and best tasting cacao beans. In fact, Scharffen Berger is one of only a handful of 
chocolate makers in the LLS. that sources, roasts and blends its own cacao from start 
to finish. This meticulous level of quality and care, coupled with all-natural ingredients 
such as pure vanilla and real cane sugar, are evident in every bar of chocolate we 
make, for distinctive flavors you’ll enjoy in every bite. 
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UDON RISING 
f / A bowl of thick, chewy udon 
Jt noodles is Japan's comfort 
food par excellence, but in the city 
of Takamatsu this venerated dish has 
been elevated to superstar status. 

By Shane Mitchell 

A SPLENDID TABLE 

A After coaxing listeners from 
the brink of disaster on 
Thanksgiving morning, the folks 
behind one of Americas favorite 
culinary radio shows tackle their 
own, magnificent feast. 

By Lynne Rossetto Kasper 
and Sally Swift 

SWEET LEAF 

O The dark, rugged kale known 
/ O as cavolo nero, long a cor- 
nerstone of rustic Italian cooking, 
comes into its own when the chill 
of winter sets in. 

By Indrani Sen 

COLLECTIVE WISDOM 
Q / Many of the nuanced, 
Ox centuries-old foodways of 
the region of Catalonia, in north- 
eastern Spain, were in danger of 
disappearing — until a group of 
grandmothers in the town of S i Is 
decided to do something about it. 
By Ltsa Abend 


CUSTOMER SERVICE Have a question? A problem? Here's how to contact us. For subscrip- 
tion -related queries, call our toll-free number (87 7/ 1 17- 892 5) or write to P.0, Sox 420235. 
PaJm Coast, FL 32142-0235. From outside the U.S., call 386/447-2592. Occasionally, we 
make portions of our subscriber list available to carefully s crooned companies that offer 
products and services we think may be of interest to you. if you do not want to receive 
these offers, please advise us at 8 7 7/71 7-892$. Send all editorial questions, complaints, and 
suggestions to 15 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 10016. You may also reach our editorial 
department via lax at 212/219-4696 or e-mail us at edit® saveur.com. For article reprints, 
please contact our reprint coordinator at Wright's Reprints: 1-877/652-5295, or e-mail 
bkoJb(S wrigh tsrepri nt s .com . 


A A Thanksgiving on the Can- 
JL JL terbury family's small farm 
in West Virginia is a testament 
to the traditions of rural self- 
reliance that have always been at 
the heart of the holiday* 

By Roger Morris 
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X The Viking Life offers exclusive opportunities 
to immerse yourself in the culinary world - travel, 
tastings, and events with renowned chefs and 
food experts. Our upcoming Viking Life trips, 
created and co-sponsored by The Culinary 
institute of America, are sure to indulge and 
inspire your palate. Registration is now open, but 
space is very limited. Visit Ehevikinglife.com today 
for more information, as well as recipes, wine tips, 
and cooking videos. 
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MARCH 1-10, 2008 

Julie Sahni, one of America's leading authorities on 
Indian cuisine, will cake you on a personal tour of 
the sights and dishes of India. You'll taste your way 
from Bombay to the spice coast as you learn from 
local cooks, tandoor masters, and farmers. Tours of 
Agra and Jaipur are also offered. 
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Great Beginnings 

Sometimes it s the pre-feast treats that we remember the best 


HF.RF, ARE FEW THINGS WC relish 
more than sitting down with friends 
and family at the Thanksgiving table, 
and in this issue we document a couple of mem- 
orable holiday meals, one in Minnesota, where 
the host and the producer of the public radio 
program 7Jje Splendid Table help cook a rol- 
licking potluck feast (page 64), and another at 
a West Virginia home where the distance from 
farm to fork is measured 
in footsteps (page 44). 

But much as we enjoy the 
Thanksgiving repast it- 
self, we re also fans of the 
appetizers and pre-meal 
rituals that heighten our 
anticipation of whats to 
come. For your delecta- 
tion, the members of the 
editorial staff at savf.ur 
share their favorites. 

Lily Binns, managing 
editor: “My aunt Rrigit 
always puts out an incred- 
ibly ambitious pre-dinner 
spread that has included 
armagnac-marinated 
bacon-wrapped prunes (a 
success), duck foie gras topped with gewtirztra- 
miner jelly (less so), and oyster-aquavit shooters 
(a surprise hit) ” CO Dana Bowen, deputy edi- 
tor: “My son loves canned, pitted black olives, 
which fit perfectly onto his two -year- old fingers, 
so I like to keep a howl of them where he can 
reach it,” CO Katherine Cancila, assistant editor: 
“ Im crazy about the store-bought — yes, store- 
bought — red pepper dip my stepmother serves 
with crudites.” co Todd Coleman, food editor: 
“I’ve been known to finish a whole plate of my 
mother-in-law's stuffed mushrooms — little up- 
turned mushroom caps filled with sausage, cel- 
ery, onion, and chopped mushroom stems.” CO 
Georgia Freedman, associate editor: “I always 
pluck a few pieces of skin and meat from the 


cooling turkey before dinner, and no one is the 
wiser.” CO Beth Kracklauer, senior editor: “My 
compulsively crafty mother goes totally har- 
vest baroque with a mountainous centerpiece 
of fall fruits and nuts.” co Paul Love, assistant 
photography editor: “My aunt used to make 
mysteriously delicious meatballs that simmered 
in a chafing dish in some sort of hybrid pasta- 
barbecue sauce. It was the only thing you'd find 
on my mini paper plate.” 
co David McAninch, 
deputy editor: l T always 
coveted the olive- and 
twist-garnished cock- 
tails I saw swirling in the 
grown-ups’ glasses when 
1 was a kid, so I invari- 
ably persuaded my mom 
to whip up a shirley tem- 
ple using 7-Up, grena- 
dine syrup, and however 
many maraschino cher- 
ries I desired.” CO Larry 
Nlghswander, photogra- 
phy editor: “As the self- 
appointed Thanksgiving 
executive chef, I like to 
make chopped chicken 
liver right after I put the 
turkey in the oven.” CO James Oseland, editor- 
in-chief: £ T do my shopping on Thanksgiving 
morning in Manhattan's Chinatown, where 1 
find amazing free-range chicken and some of 
the freshest vegetables in town. For appetiz- 
ers, I always pick up dim sum from a restau- 
rant on the Bowery. My guests flip for it.” CO 
Liz Pearson, director, saveur test kitchen: 
“My mother didn’t prepare hors d oeuvres, 
despite my protests, so I made sure to dip my 
finger into the gravy boat each time I walked 
through the kitchen.” CO Judith Sonntag, 
copy chief: “Sherry: more than one glass.” CO 
David Weaver, art director: “My moms pe- 
can tarts. If you're going to cheat a little before 
the meal, this is the way to go.” 4^ 




JAME5 OSELAND 






THE WORLD IS YOUR KITCHEN. 



When you own a Viking kitchen, you need a really good reason to leave. The Viking Life opens the 
door to a world of authentic flavors with classes, exclusive events, and culinary trips. From Bangkok's 
aromatic markets to the kitchens of Basque country and Tuscan vineyards, we'll explore the tastes 
and techniques of the world's most exciting cuisines. Online articles, recipes, and cooking videos 
provide expert food and wine insight at your fingertips. Start your journey at thevikinglife.com. 
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at ions and Revivals from 


a and More 


I irom the oven at the Inn at Ce- 
lebrity Dairy, a B&B and goat 
cheese form in Siler City, North Carolina, 
permeated the kitchen with the warmly 
familiar aroma of Sunday dinner, but 
these birds didn’t look anything like your 
standard roasters. One had unusually long 
legs that poked out of the pan; another 
had a meaty breast that hurst through its 
thick, burnished skin; and a third looked 
as lean as a long-distance runner. A local 
chef named Andrea Reusing carved each 
one carefully and stole a few bites. “This 
is what chicken is supposed to taste like/’ 
she said, with a wide grin. Sneaking a 
few morsels myself, I was amazed at the 
range of flavors and textures, from rich 
and gamy to satiny and succulent. 

I d made the trip to this old farming 
community in central North Carolina to 
take part in what surely constitutes a rar- 
ity in the world of gastronomy: a chicken 
tasting. Specifically, it was a tasting of 
three vintage breeds — the long-legged 
Barred Plymouth Rock, the full-breasted 
Dark Cornish, and the gangly Buckeye — 
all of them formerly prized varieties on 
American farms that are virtually un- 
known to the present-day chicken-eating 
public. At a long table in the living room 
sat 20 or so farmers, breeders, chefs, and 
others who had flocked here to taste these 
heritage birds and to brainstorm ways to 
bring them back to the table. 

The event was hosted by the American 
Livestock Breeds Conservancy, a nonprof- 
it group dedicated to the revival and con- 
servation of rare farm breeds. Hosting cu- 
linary events hasn’t been the traditional 
bailiwick of the ALBC, whose primary 
mission has been researching and cata- 
loguing old breeds valued by farmers on 
the livestock show circuit who appreciate 


ANDRE BA RAN OWSKI 
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RECIPE 


Chicken and Dumplings 

SERVES 8 

This dish (previous page) from Andrea Reusing of the restaurant Lantern, in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, highlights the flavor of heritage chicken. 


4-lb. heritage chicken (see 

2 

large yellow onions, cut into 

page 100), legs removed 


1" chunks 

Kosher salt and freshly 

1 

fresh bay leaf 

ground black pepper, to taste 

2V3 

cups flour 

lb. slab bacon, cut into slivers 

1 

cup white wine 

tbsp. canola oil 

1 

tbsp. baking powder 

tsp. dried thyme 

V2 

tsp. baking soda 

doves garlic, chopped 

5Vz 

cups melted butter, cooled 

medium carrots, thickly 


slightly 

sliced 

B /4 

cup buttermilk 

ribs celery, thickly sliced 

2 

tbsp. finely chopped parsley 


1- Halve chicken legs, separating thigh from drumstick; season with salt and 
pepper, set aside. Put remaining chicken into a pot; cover with salted water; 
boil. Reduce heat; simmer until breast is just cooked, 12-15 minutes. Remove 
chicken. Cut breast and wings from carcass. Discard any skin and bones from 
breast and wing meat; cut into 1” chunks; chill. Return carcass to pot; simmer 
fori hour. Strain; reserve 4 cups broth (save remainder for another use). 

2 . Meanwhile, cook bacon in a large wide pot over medium heat until crisp, 8- 
10 minutes. Transfer bacon to a plate; leave fat in pot. Add and heat oil; brown 
drumsticks and thighs, 8-10 minutes. Transfer to a plate. Add thyme, garlic, 
carrots, celery, onions, and bay leaf, cook until light brown, 18-20 minutes. 
Add 2 /3 cup flour; cook for 1 minute, Add wine; cook for 1 minute. Whisk in 
reserved broth and salt and pepper to taste. Nestle in drumsticks, thighs, and 
bacon. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer, covered, for 15 minutes. 

3 . Whisk together remaining flour, baking powder, baking soda, V/2 tsp. salt, 
and V4 tsp. pepper in a bowl. Combine butter, buttermilk, and parsley in a 
second bowl; pour into flour mixture; stir to make a thick batter. Uncover 
pot, add breast and wing meat. Drop batter in 8 large spoonfuls over the top. 
Simmer, covered, until dumpings are cooked, 20-25 minutes. 
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them for their colorful history and appearance. Lately, though, cooks have 
been rediscovering the gustatory pleasures of these hitherto hard-to-find 
birds, which have fuller and more-distinct flavors than both their super- 
market counterparts and even most organic, pasture-raised poultry. The 
vast majority of chickens in those categories belong to a single commercial 
crossbreed called Corn Rock, which has dominated the poultry market 
since the 1960s and has been scientifically engineered so that the birds ma- 
ture in six weeks, as compared with vintage-breed birds, which are slaugh- 
tered after 16 weeks and thus have a deeper flavor and firmer texture. 

“The farmers who have maintained these breeds have always known 
that they taste better," said Don Schrider, a friendly ALBC employee in his 
early 40s, as we sat down to the tasting. He gave an affectionate peroration 
on the Buckeye, which, he explained, was invented by an Ohio farm wife 
named Nettie Metcalf in the late 1800s. Schrider had raised the Buckeyes 
being served and had reason to he proud; they had dark, delicious thighs 
and fragrant white meat. The two other heritage varieties we were sam- 
pling — Dark Cornish and Barred Plymouth Rock — were from a fourth- 
generation Kansas poultry farmer named Frank Reese, who is renowned 
in poultry circles for the genetic purity of his breeding stock and is credited 
with popularizing heritage- breed turkeys, with the help of Slow Food, the 
global organization dedicated to preserving traditional food ways. 

Today, old-breed chickens are on the rebound. Farmers are raising 
Buckeyes through Slow Foods Renewing Americas Food Traditions proj- 
ect, and Reeses chickens are available through the mail-order company 
Heritage Foods USA. Soon Reese will reintroduce two more once popular 
birds: Black Jersey Giants (a large variety once favored for roasting) and 
New Hampshire Reds. Chefs like Andrea Reusing — who has served many 
of these birds at her restaurant, Lantern, in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina — are learning how to cook with these diverse chickens, and home 
cooks are singing their praises, too. 

“A woman called me in tears not too long ago," Reese told me recently 
She wanted to let the farmer know that she had bought one of his Barred 
Plymouth Rock birds and, after 40 years of marriage, had finally made 
chicken and dumplings that met with her husbands enthusiastic approval* 
She had convinced herself that she was a flawed cook. “She said to me, 
l Now I know that all these years it wasn't me. It was the chicken.' 55 (See 
The Pantry, page 100, to find out where to buy heritage chickens and 
to learn more about the A LB CL) — Dana Bowen 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Birdsof 
this once popular breed (a miniature 
version of which is pictured, above) 
have a high breastbone and tong, dark- 
fleshed legs that take well to braising. 
Poach or saute the flavorfui breast. 


A TASTE of 



DARK CORNISH With their plump 
breast, these birds look and cook 
the most like the supermarket va- 
riety, but the flavor is almost nutty 
and the ample underskin fat bastes 
the meat as it cooks. 


TRADITION 



NEW HAMPSHIRE RED Until the 
commercial Corn Rock crossbreed 
came along, birds of this meaty 
variety r introduced in 1935, were 
popular at the table and renowned 
for their pure, chickeny flavor. 



BUCKEYE The white meat of chick- 
ens belonging to this Ohio-born 
breed is starkly white and fragrant; 
the dark meat is rich and gamy. Like 
all heritage birds, Buckeyes yield in- 
credibly flavorful stock. 
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World Voyage 
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RECIPE 


Chicken and Dumplings 

SERVES 3 

This dish (previous page) from Andrea Reusing of the restaurant Lantern, in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, highlights the flavor of heritage chicken. 


4 -lb, heritage chicken (see 

2 

large yellow onions, cut into 

page 100), legs removed 


1" chunks 

Kosher salt and freshly 

1 

fresh bay leaf 

ground black pepper, to taste 

2 V 3 

cups flour 

lb. slab bacon, cut into slivers 

1 

cup white wine 

tbsp. canola oil 

1 

tbsp. baking powder 

tsp. dried thyme 

V2 

tsp. baking soda 

cloves garlic, chopped 

5 V 2 

cups melted butter, cooled 

medium carrots, thickly 


slightly 

sliced 

3/4 

cup buttermilk 

ribs celery, thickly sliced 

2 

tbsp. finely chopped parsley 


1. Halve chicken legs, separating thigh from drumstick; season with salt and 
pepper; set aside. Put remaining chicken into a pot; cover with salted water; 
boil. Reduce heat, simmer until breast is just cooked, 12-15 minutes. Remove 
chicken. Cut breast and wings from carcass. Discard any skin and bones from 
breast and wing meat; cut intoT' chunks; chill. Return carcass to pot; simmer 
fori hour. Strain; reserve 4 cups broth (save remainder for another use). 

2 . Meanwhile, cook bacon in a large wide pot over medium heat until crisp, 8- 
10 minutes. Transfer bacon to a plate; leave fat in pot. Add and heat oil; brown 
drumsticks and thighs, 8-10 minutes. Transfer to a plate. Add thyme, garlic, 
carrots, celery, onions, and bay leaf; cook until light brown, 18-20 minutes. 
Add 2 /3 cup flour; cook for 1 minute. Add wine; cook for 1 minute. Whisk in 
reserved broth and salt and pepper to taste. Nestle in drumsticks, thighs, and 
bacon. Reduce heat to medium-low and simmer, covered, for 15 minutes. 

3. Whisk together remaining flour, baking powder, baking soda, V/2 tsp. salt, 
and V4 tsp, pepper in a bowl. Combine butter, buttermilk, and parsley in a 
second bowl; pour Into flour mixture; stir to make a thick batter. Uncover 
pot; add breast and wing meat. Drop batter In 8 large spoonfuls over the top. 
Simmer, covered, until dumpings are cooked, 20-25 minutes. 


them for their colorful history and appearance. Lately though, cooks have 
been rediscovering the gustatory pleasures of these hitherto hard-to-find 
birds, which have fuller and more-distinct flavors than both their super- 
market counterparts and even most organic, pasture-raised poultry. Ihc 
vast majority of chickens in those categories belong to a single commercial 
crossbreed called Com Rock, which has dominated the poultry market 
since the 1960s and has been scientifically engineered so that the birds ma- 
ture in six weeks, as compared with vintage-breed birds, which are slaugh- 
tered after 16 weeks and thus have a deeper flavor and firmer texture. 

“Ulie farmers who have maintained these breeds have always known 
that they taste better,” said Don Seh rider, a friendly ALBC employee in his 
early 40s, as we sat down to the tasting. He gave an affectionate peroration 
on the Buckeye, which, he explained, was invented by an Ohio farm wife 
named Nettie Metcalf in the late 1800s. Schridcr had raised the Buckeyes 
being served and had reason to be proud; they had dark, delicious thighs 
and fragrant white meat. Ihc two other heritage varieties we were sam- 
pling — Dark Cornish and Barred Plymouth Rock — were from a fourth- 
generation Kansas poultry farmer named frank Reese, who is renowned 
in poultry circles for the genetic purity of his breeding stock and is credited 
with popularizing heritage-breed turkeys, with the help of Slow food, the 
global organization dedicated to preserving traditional foodway s. 

Today, old-breed chickens are on the rebound, farmers are raising 
Buckeyes through Slow food's Renewing America's food Traditions proj- 
ect, and Reeses chickens are available through the mail-order company 
Heritage foods USA. Soon Reese will reintroduce two more once popular 
birds: Black Jersey Giants (a large variety once favored for roasting) and 
New Hampshire Reds. Chefs like Andrea Reusing — who has served many 
of these birds at her restaurant, Lantern, in Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina — arc learning how to cook with these diverse chickens, and home 
cooks are singing their praises, too. 

“A woman called me in tears not too long ago,” Reese told me recently 
She wanted to let the farmer know that she had bought one of his Barred 
Plymouth Rock birds and, after 40 years of marriage, had finally made 
chicken and dumplings that met with her husband s enthusiastic approval. 
She had convinced herself that she was a flawed cook. “She said to me, 
s Now I know that all these years it wasn't me. It was the chicken.'” (Sec 
The Pantry, page 100, to find out where to buy heritage chickens and 
to learn more about the ALBC.) — Dana Bowen 


A TASTE of TRADITION 



BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Birds of 
this once popular breed (a miniature 
version of which is pictured, above) 
have a high breastbone and long, dark- 
fleshed legs that take well to braising. 
Poach or saute the flavorful breast. 


DARK CORNISH With their plump 
breast, these birds look and cook 
the most like the supermarket va- 
riety, but the flavor is almost nutty 
and the ample underskin fat bastes 
the meat as it cooks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RED Until the 
commercial Corn Rock crossbreed 
came along, birds of this meaty 
variety, introduced in 1935 , were 
popular at the table and renowned 
for their pure, chickeny flavor. 



BUCKEYE The white meat of chick- 
ens belonging to this Ohio-born 
breed is starkly white and fragrant; 
the dark meat is rich and gamy. Like 
all heritage birds, Buckeyes yield in- 
credibly flavorful stock. 
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Mystery in 
a Can 
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I was at a pick-your-own pumpkin 
patch in Virginia when the idea 
struck: wouldn't ft be great to bake 
a few pies using fresh pumpkin in- 
stead of canned? I loaded a couple 
of promising specimens into the 
trunk of my car, took them home, 
roasted them, and pureed the flesh 
into a smooth filling. The pies were 
horrible: the inside was watery and 
fibrous and had none of the rich, 
custardlike texture i loved. Pushing 
away my plate, I swore my eternal 
allegiance to pumpkin in a can. 

So, why is the canned stuff so 
much better than the real thing? 
"Jack-o'-lantern pumpkins were bred 
for eye appeal and have an iconic 
harvest look," says John Ackerman, 
a third-generation pumpkin farmer 
in Morton, Illinois, which bills itself as 
"the Pumpkin Capital of the World". 
"But they don't have a thick flesh, 
and they weren't bred for taste," 
The familiar-looking, bright orange 
pumpkins you see on windowsills 
at this time of year belong to one of 
two predominant showpiece variet- 
ies: appalachian or magic lantern. 
By contrast, the pumpkins most 
canneries use are of a type called 
dickinson. Like its bigger cousins, 
the oblong dickinson belongs to 
the Cucurbita family of squashes, 
but it's not much to look at, with its 
shallow ribs and dull yellow shell. 
"For cooking, though, it's hard to 
beat," says Ackerman. 

You won'tfinddickinsonsatyour 
grocery store, but ask for them at 
farmers' markets, where they're 
often sold with other squash. "You 
might also try an amfsh pie or a 
winter luxury," says Ackerman, 
referring to two other kitchen- 
friendly pumpkin varieties. "They 
all make wonderful pie." —Todd 
Colemon 


Anniversary: 

1966 

FAIR PACKAGING AND 
LABELING ACT 

On this day Congress passed the first 
law requiring manufacturers to identify 
the contents of their packaged items. 
For food producers, this truth-in- 
labeling measure, marked the first step 
toward what we now know as the stan- 
dardized nutrition label, which began 
appearing on packages in 1990. 
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FIERA NAZIONALE DEL TARTU FO 
(NATIONAL TRUFFLE FAIR) 

Acqualagna , Italy 

The white, knobby truffles harvested in 
autumn across the Marches region of Italy 
may be less famous than their Piedmon- 
tese cousins, but many believe that they're 
just as tasty. Gather in the town's Piazza 
Centrale to taste, buy, and sample truffles 
and dishes made with them, like b ruse hetta 
topped with shaved trufflesandsc rambled 
eggs. Information: 212/245-5618. 


Birthday: 

GAIL BORDEN JR. 

1 801, Norwich , New York 
Little-known fact: before he became the 
father of the American dairy industry, 
Gail Borden Jr, who was born on a farm 
in upstate New York, invented the "meat 
biscuit"— a groundbreaking (if unappetiz- 
ing) convenience food consisting of de- 
hydrated meat and flour, He's far better 
known for introducing shelf-stable con- 
densed milk, which he patented in 1856. 


NOVEMBER 

9-11 

THIRD ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
TAMALE FESTIVAL 

Los Angeles, California 
In revitalized Mac A rthur Park., a tamale- 
eating competition and a contest to create 
the largest tamale make for high drama 
and draw 65,000 people each year. But 
the main attractions are the tamales in 
every imaginable flavor, from traditional 
shredded beef to contemporary interpre- 
tations like lobster-ginger. Information: 
w w w. 1 osa n gel est a m a I e test i val .co m . 


NOVEMBER 

23-25 


NOVEMBER 

30 

ST. ANDREWS DAY 

Sf. Andrews , Scotland 
Of all the towns that celebrate this 
annual holiday for Scotland's patron 
saint, none put on as big a show as 
his namesake burg. At this citywide 
ceilidh (pronounced KAY-lee), or fes- 
tival, spirited Highland fiddling and 
dancing call for heaps of haggis, the 
savory offal sausage, served with tat- 
ties and neeps (potatoes and turnips). 
Information: 44/131-472-2033. 


NOVEMBER 

14 

Birthday: 

PROSPER MONTAGNE 

1865 , Carcassonne, France 
Born in southeastern France, this pas- 
sionate chef, educator, and restaurateur 
oversaw the traveling camp kitchens of 
Allied combat units during World War 
1. After that, he accomplished an even 
more impressive feat by helping to define 
classical French cuisine with his seminal 
reference work iarousse gasfrorromique, 
which was first published in 1938. 


NOVEMBER 

21-24 

GHITUN r STRUT 2007 

Salley, South Carolina 
Since 1966, this small town (population 
410) has celebrated chitterlings (pork in- 
testines, also called chitlins) prepared in 
the traditional Southern fashion: boiled, 
battered, and fried. Less adventurous 
eaters will be glad to know that the event 
features plenty of other Southern fare, as 
well as a hog-hollering contest, a parade, 
d an ces, amusement pa rk rid es, and coun- 
try music. Information: 803/258-3485. 


WINE COUNTRY THANKSGIVING 

Willamette Valley , Oregon 
This wine region, in the northwestern 
part of the state, is best known for its 
fine pinot noirs. On this holiday week- 
end, more than 100 local wineries— 
many otherwise closed to the public- 
present barrel tastings, new releases, 
and limited-quantity selections. Each 
winery sets out its own spread of 
wine-friendly food for stoppers-by. 
Information: 503/646-2985, 


AGENDA.. rROM TOP: BRYN COLTON/CORBIS; MARY EVANS PICTURE LI BRA RY/A L AMY; GUY M 0 B E R LY/AL AMY: DANIEL DEMPSTER PHOTOGRAPHY/ALAMY. TAR RIGHT: M ICHAEL KRAUS 






Alaska Seafood. 

Wild, Natural & Sustainable. 

From the beginning. 



That’s how it J s always been in Alaska. And to 1959 it became law when the Alaska state constitution mandated that all 
seafood be managed for sustainability, lt J s a long-term fishery practice revered the world over — one that ensures this 
ever replenishing, uniquely delicious resource will be enjoyed for generations to come. Wild ALASKA Seafood 

ASK FOR ALASKA 
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ALWAYS OPEN 


on equipment, ingredients, and labor donated by local Sikh families. Recipes 
and serving styles vary from temple to temple, but the simple, satisfying food 
is always vegetarian (while not all Sikhs abstain from eating meat, the serving 


If you're going to lock yourself out of your car, you couldn't be luckier than I 
was this past summer in Yuba City, a small farming town in Northern Cali- 
fornia's Central Valley, It was late at night, but I could see the arched gates 
of Sri Guru Nanak Gurdwara, a Sikh temple hidden amid the area's fruit and 
almond orchards. The doors were open, and a sleepy priest waved me inside, 
offering to call a mechanic. Before he did, the elderly man escorted me to a 
cavernous kitchen and served me a snack of roti, cumin-scented lentils, and 
homemade lemon pickles. 

It wasn't the first time I'd been on the receiving end of Sikh hospitality; 
I frequently stop at gurdwaras, as Sikh places of worship are called, when 
I 'm traveling across California. The temples' communal kitchens, or langars, 
constitute a pillar of the Sikh religion, which originated in the northern Indian 
region of Punjab in the 15th century, The practice of serving meals at any 
hour of the day to all comers, regardless of religion, gender, or social stand- 
ing, traveled to California with Sikhs who emigrated to the state more than 
a century ago to work in its burgeoning agriculture industry. From the spare 
kitchen of California's first gurdwara, in Stockton, to the sprawling cooking 
facility in a recently completed temple in San Jose, langars depend entirely 


of vegetarian meals ensures that no one leaves hungry). 

On a recent return visit to Yuba City's gurdwara, I encountered a white- 
haired woman with an impish grin moving with quiet efficiency around the 
kitchen. She introduced herself as Taj Kaur and told me that she rises every 
morning before dawn to make her coveted roti, which she sometimes flavors 
with fresh, aromatic fenugreek leaves. More volunteers arrived throughout 
the day: one man peeled ginger from a large sack while reciting his prayers; 
another crushed spices for the day's tea. Near a set of huge, hemispherical 
woks known as karhais, women sat on low, wooden stools peeling pota- 
toes and debating just how much sugar syrup is required for besan ladoo, 
a chickpea-flour confection enriched with ghee. 

The tempo in this kitchen and in those of gurdwaras all over California, I 
learned on subsequent visits, reaches its peak on the first Sunday in November, 
which marks the annual Sikh holiday known as Nagar Kirtan. On that day, more 
than 5,000 people arrive in Yuba City to join processions of elaborate floats 
while, along the sides of the roads, volu nteers from across the county proffer the 
kinds of food cooked in the la ngars, frying pakoras, stirring curries, and stacking 
trays of tooth-numbingly sweet desserts. As always, all are welcome to share 
in the plenty. —Thy Tran 
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COURTESY WILD TURKEY 
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FARE 

Spirits, Revived 


ye wasn't poured at the first 
Thanksgiving* but this amber 
spirit is Lhe country's original 
whiskey, dating to pre— Revolutionary War 
times* It's what George Washington dis- 
tilled at Mount Vernon and what he taxed 
in 1791 , setting off the protests in western 
Pennsylvania that became known as the 
W^hiskey Rebellion, Rye fell out of favor 
after Prohibition, however, owing in part 
to the increasing popularity of bourbon, its 
sweeter cousin* But recently rye has been 
regaining a foothold, as cocktail enthusiasts 
encounter its nuanced charms (and those of 
traditional recipes for old-fash ioneds and 
manhattans, which call for rye). 

Autumn is the perfect time of year to 
snuggle up to rye's warm flavors* “Bourbon 
tends to be sweeter, more caramel— vanilla, 
but ryes a little spicier, a little fruitier,” says 
LeNell Smothers, proprietor of LeNelTs, a 



Workers at the Wild Turkey distillery, in Law- 
renceburg, Kentucky, load barrels of rye. 


whiskey-centric liquor shop in Brooklyn, 
New York* Like bourbon, she explains, the 
spirit is aged for at least two years in new, 
fire-charred white-oak barrels* Whereas 
federal law requires that a bourbon's grain 
mash contain at least 51 percent corn, rye 
is made from at least 51 percent rye and 
usually a lot more, so it has a bolder, more 
distinctive flavor* 

Smothers is such a rye lover that she's 
been bottling her own brand, called Red 
Hook Rye (named for the neighborhood 
where her shop is located), from a stash of 
barrels she acquired in Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, from Kentucky Bourbon Distillers, 
the same company that selects and bottles 
whiskey for the highly respected boutique 
bourbon brands Johnny Drum and Rowan s 
Creek, among others* At the distillery, she 
found rye that had been aged for a whop- 
ping 24 years. “I went down to their ware- 
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ENTER THE SAVEUR PHOTO CONTEST TO WIN A 

12-Vcuq CuJLtWiy ToiOvo^ 
Si^ojLc\& caJL jkoAlwicl 

Be a chef for 12 days and savor two countries representative of Asia's 
diverse styles of cooking. Experience Singapore's modern culinary 
innovations and rich culinary traditions brought by immigrants from 
China, Malaysia, India and the Middle East. In Thailand learn about the 
combination of aromatic herbs and spices and enjoy the distinctive taste 
of Thai cuisine's harmonious blend of flavors. All tours include cooking 
classes, private home visits and local market tours* 

To enter and for official rules visit 

wia)ia) .&weutv.ccfvi / p LotcccidLtJt 

To purchase the above tour or have your own 
customized version call Absolute Travel at 1-800-736-8187. 
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Tasting Notes 


Most of these rye whiskeys are best sipped neat or with just a small amount of water or ite r which 
tames the alcohol's heat and can help the whiskey's flavor to open up. 
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house, and I tasted a bunch of barrels un- 
til I found what I wanted,” Smothers says 
in her soft Alabama drawl “At that age, its 
hard to find a whiskey that s not completely 
woody. This one had a real nice cream i ness 
and texture and still maintained some fruit 
and spice, 1 

While most rye producers dilute their 
whiskeys with water before bottling, 
Smothers bottles hers straight from the 
barrel, at a very high proof (133), which 
translates into a fiery character that all 
but demands a splash of chilled water or 
ice. “I wanted whiskey in its pure state,” 
she says. “You get more flavor that way.’ 5 
As with most long-aged ryes (which are 
in short supply), time in the barrel makes 
for pricey bottles— hers cost $110 each. 
While Smothers often sings the praises of 
less expensive brands, like R it ten house and 
Wild Turkey (see “Tasting Notes”, right), 
her customers don't seem to mind paying 
extra for her magnificently complex ver- 
sion. (See The Pantry, page 100, for rye 
sources,) - — Paul Lukas 


BLACK MAPLE HILL (95 proof; $87). Eighteen 
years in the barrel give this rye a strong, oaky 
flavor and just a hint of toffee like sweetness. 

JIM BEAM STRAIGHT RYE (80 proof; $15). 

This affordable, light-bodied rye delivers a 
slight spiciness and a mellow flavor. A good 
choice for mixing. 

MICHTER’S 10-YEAR (93 proof; $75). Hints of 
vanilla characterize this exceptionally smooth, 
velvety rye. 

OLD OVERHOLT (80 proof; $15.50). Tamer 
than the higher-proof brands, this whiskey 
is suitable for sipping straight and is a good 
starting point for rye rookies. 

OLD POTRERO 19TH CENTURY (90 proof; 
$65). Fritz Maytag, the man behind San Fran- 
cisco's Anchor Steam beer, has earned his dis- 
tiller's stripes with this spectacular rye, which 
is made with 100 percent rye malt. 


RED HOOK RYE (133 proof; $110). The creamy 
complexity of this long-aged, small-batch rye is 
underscored by notes of wood and smoke. 

RITTENHOUSE (100 proof; $16). Mellow oak 
balances with a hint of spice in this easy- 
sipping, cocktail-friendly whiskey. 

5AZERAC 18-YEAR <90 proof; $55). This long- 
aged rye (blended from several smail-batch 
barrels) offers pleasing fruit flavors and a 
toasty, buttery finish. An excellent value. 

VAN WINKLE FAMILY RESERVE (96 proof; 
$45). This famed bourbon producer makes a 
sophisticated, 13-year-old rye that has a long 
finish and refreshingly mentholated notes. 

WILD TURKEY RYE <101 proof; $23). The Au s- 
tin Nichols Distilling Company, best known 
for its Wild Turkey bourbon, also bottles a 
fine rye that has a nicely spicy edge. —Dorn 
Bowen and Paul Lukas 




SPICE isiandS- 

CURRY HEAT 

Curry, turmeric, cumin, coriander, fennel, paprika, rosemary and mustard on linen paper. 
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$g WHAT T m WORLD TASTES LTKF M 


Spices so intense yon can taste the world 
in a single teaspoon. 

To see how this piece was created 
visit spiceislands.com. 
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Jess Jackson. Taylor Peak Estate, Bennett Valley 



Understanding the grand cru concept allows 
us to make our wine taste even better* Simply stated, 
grand cru is the French concept of designating a specific 
single vineyard, estate or chateau as showing the 
highest potential for greatness. Factors that determine 
this distinction are the superior balance of well-drained 
soils, preponderance of thin soli, the micro-weather of 
that special place such as angle of light to the sun, 
and the level of exposure to warm temperatures and 
cooling moisture from coastal fog or mist. 

The grand cru concept Is the approach my 
family and I have adopted when selecting the land 
that will produce our grapes. 


We have found that the mountains, ridges, 
hillsides and benchiands along California's cool 
coastal region possess the ideai terroir to deliver 
world-class grapes with rich, intense and complex 
flavors. This is where you will find our Jackson Estates 
Grown Vineyards. We select the finest grapes from 
our best estate vineyards and blend them to make our 
highly celebrated vintner s Reserve. In other words, 
the ultimate blending of grand cru. Because we believe 
you can taste the difference, 

it Is my understanding that many of you enjoy 
the taste of our wines but aren’t sure why. Hopefully, 
I can help with the facts and A Taste of the Truth. 



kj.com/truth 

3200? KendAI I ‘Jackson Wine Estates 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Eating in America 

Two expansive new tomes tackle the subject of our ever changing national appetites 

BY STEVEN SHAW 



i 


Ior my i8th birthday my parents gave me an 
old set of the 1 1th edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica j which on the scale of birthday presents ranked 
somewhere ahead of tube socks hut behind the Ford Mustang 
Fd asked for. Published in 1911 and for years the standard 
against which all encyclopedic works were measured, the 11th 
edition attempted to describe every aspect of the universe in 
entries written by some of the greatest thinkers of the day. 
Though it was a good while before I warmed to the gift, those 
volumes have become invaluable resources, more meaningful 
to me than anything on four wheels. 

Recently two other eminently respectable and exhaustively 
researched works — one from the Library of America and the 
other from Oxford University Press — set out to do for Amer- 
ican food and food writing what Encyclopedia Britannicds 
famed 11th edition did for knowledge in general. Utilizing 
different approaches and achieving varying degrees of success, 
editors Molly O'Neill and Andrew F. Smith, themselves gifted 
food writers, have produced what are perhaps the two most 
ambitious works of their kind to date. 

In American Food Writing) O'Neill uses the means of lit- 
erary anthology to tell the story of our country’s foodway s, 
having collected excerpts from 250 years' worth of American 
prose. Although the selections are heavily skewed toward the 
postwar era (a bias O'Neill attributes to the fact that food writ- 
ing as a genre is a relatively modern invention), she has clearly 
taken pains to choose the best works in the canon, from those 
of standard-bearers like M.F.K. 

Fisher to less predictable con- 
tributions from such writers 
as Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Willa Gather, 

A major hurdle when one 
is compiling an anthology 
is to create a coherent, flow- 
ing whole; otherwise, reading 
one cover to cover can become 
tantamount to completing a 
marathon in a series of 50 -yard 
dashes. O'Neill meets the chal- 
lenge handily. In the introduc- 
tion, she offers her vision of food 
literature as a window onto the 
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sociological and cultural forces that 
have shaped our national iden- 
tity, “A good piece of food 
writing is never just 
about the food," 

O'Neill states. “It is, 
among other things, 
about place and time, 
desire and satiety, the 
longing for home and the lure 
of the wider world.... A meal, like 
the written account of it, is a declaration 
of self." By organizing selections around this 
idea, O'Neill is able to mold the work of disparate 
authors — whether it's Amelia Simmons on hoecakes or 
Jhumpa Lahiri on Indian takeout — into a unified story. 
Even the 145 recipes included in the hook are carefully 
chosen, not only for the role they have played in the arc of 
American culinary history but also for the clues they give to 
bygone eras. For example, James Beard evokes visions of the 
mid-20th-century kitchen by suggesting that his recipe for 
beef stroganoff (1959) is “fun to do at the table if you have an 
electric skillet", and a recipe in National Cookery Book (1876) 
for making shortcake while camping contains the instruction 
“Get your Indian guide to find a smooth sapling," 

One could quibble with a few of O'Neill's choices. I ques- 
tioned whether the excerpt from John McPhee's 1967 book 
Oranges represents that prolific authors best food writing. And 
where are Mimi Sheraton and Jane and Michael Stern? But we 
all have favorites, and O'Neill's selections, which she contex- 
tualizes in the well-researched paragraphs that introduce each 
piece, are often surprising and always satisfying. 


The food historian and author Andrew F, Smith, 
with The Oxford Companion to American Food and Drink, 
has undertaken the formidable task of compiling and edit- 
ing a more streamlined successor to the colossal, two -volume 
Oxford Encyclopedia of Food and Drink in A merica , wh ich sells 
for $250. The result is a single, 693 -page, alphabetized refer- 
ence book that reflects the collective efforts of more than 200 


Steven Shaw is the author ^Turning the Tables: The 
Insider's Guide to Eating Out (Harper Collins, 2006). 
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scholars, who set out to chronicle American food 
culture, from Aunt Jemima to heirloom vegeta- 
bles to terrapin and the zombie (the potent rum 
cocktail, that is). 

Among the entry bylines, you 11 find a wealth 
of leading lights, including Russian-cuisine 
historian Darra Goldstein, Jewish -food author- 
ity Joan Nathan, and master mixologist Dale 
De Groff, as well as Smith himself who wrote 
many of the hooks best pieces. Smith s thought- 
ful portraits of iconic American foods, brands, 
and culinary inventors demonstrate his gift for 



placing trends in a broad historical context. For 
example, after laying out the bare facts in the cu- 
tty 7 for White Castle, the fast-food hamburger 
chain, Smith concludes, “The cumulative effect 
of White Castles success, and the successes of 
its competitors and imitators, elevated the ham- 
burger sandwich from disgrace and obscurity in 
1921 to a position of respect and prominence by 
the close of the decade ” 

Smith does a better job as a contributor than 
as a compiler, however. While most of the thou- 
sand or so entries arc independently interesting 
and thoroughly researched, the hook as a whole 
is not complete enough to be an all-in-one refer- 
ence in the tradition of Larousse Gastronomique 
or the late Alan Davidsons Oxford Companion 
to Food . Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the haphazard selection of biographical entries, 
which include Charlie Trotter but not Thomas 
Keller, Martha Stewart hut not Rachael Ray. 

Indeed, Smith s preface to the book warns that 
it “is not intended as the final word on Ameri- 


can food and drink". The project is, in part, a 
victim of its subjects complexity, but even so, 
there is room for growth. Perhaps by the time 
the publication s own 1 1th edition rolls off the 
press, the hook will have blossomed into a truly 
worthy companion, 

American Food Writing: An Anthology with 
Classic Recipes edited by Molly O Neill (Library 
of America > $40); The Oxford Companion to 
American Food and Drink edited by Andrew F. 
Smith (Oxford University Press, $49.95). 


RECIPE 


James Beard's Beef Stroganoff 

SERVES 6-8 

One of many timeless recipes featured in 
American Food Wrtfmg is James Beard's take 
on this comforting noodle dish, pictured 
Cleft). "There are many different versions/ 1 
the chef writes in The James Beard Cookbook 
(Dell Publishing, 1959), the boob from which 
the excerpt is taken. "Beware of those that 
specify long cooking. Beef stroganoff is 
much better when prepared quickly." 

V/2 lbs. filet of beef 
6 tbsp. butter 
Olive oil 

2 tbsp. chopped green onions, white and 
green parts 

V4 cu p white wine or vermouth 

A.1. sauce or Worcestershire sauce 
V/2 cups sour cream 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
Chopped parsley 
Cooked egg noodles 

1. Cut the beef into very thin slices, or, as Beard 
recommends, ask your butcher to do it for you. 

2. Melt 4 tbsp. of butter in the pan and get it as 
hot as you can without burning; if you add just 
a bit of olive oil to the butter it helps prevent it 
from turning brown. Saute the beef slices in the 
hot fat very quickly. When they are delicately 
browned on both sides and done (this takes 
only a minute or two), remove them to a hot 
platter. Add remaining butter and the chopped 
green onions and cook for a minute. Then add 
white wine or vermouth and a dash or two of 
A.1. sauce or Worcestershire sauce and the 
sour cream. Stir well and heat through, but do 
not boil, or the sour cream will curdle. Salt to 
taste and pour the sauce over the beef. Top 
with a sprinkling of freshly ground pepper and 
chopped parsley. Serve atop egg noodles. 
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America’s Premier Pantries PRESENTED BY JENN-AIR 

Austin When it comes to food, Austin is more than just a 
destination for spicy Tex-Mex and smoky barbecue. 

With its local universities and a thrivingtechnology business, Austin has a growing international population— 
and a variety of delicious foods that have come along with it. Austinites now love not only local ingredients 
but global delights as well. Here are ten Austin gems that offer some of the best from both worlds. 



Grape Vine Market, above, is one of Austin's many superb food shops. 


1. Ace Mart Restaurant Supply 

Don't Let the name deceive you; 
this affordable kitchen equipment 
warehouse is open to the public. 
Local cooks and foodies a Like flock 
to this shop for its array of knives, 
baking equipment, and even ta- 
bletop goods. Downtown store: 
1025 W. 5th Street: 512/482- 
8700; north store: 1025 W. 5th 
street: 512/832-9933; www 

.acemart.com 

2. Boggy Creek Farm Two days 
a week, Larry Butler and Carol Ann 
Sayle open their farm to the pub- 
lic and selL their produce under 
the towering Live oak tree in their 
front yard. Look for a number of 
Texas originals at their stand, in- 
cluding Locally raised beef, bison, 
and Lamb, and Larry’s divine cre- 
ations, such as his smoke-dried 
tomatoes and homemade jams. 
Subscribe to the farm’s weekly 
newsletter to find out what items 
will be at market. Open to the 
public Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, 9:00 a.m -2:00 P.M.; 3414 Ly- 
ons Road 512/926-4650; www 
.boggycreekfarm.com 

3. Central Market With its un- 
rivaled fish market, its in-house 
tortilleria, and the widest selec- 
tion of produce in town, Central 
Market has long been Austinites' 
favorite gourmet grocery store. 
Its north Austin location also 
houses a cooking school to in- 
spire delicious education. North 
store: 4001 North Lamar Boule- 
vard; 512 / 206 - 1000 : Westgate 
store: 4477 South Lamar Bou- 
levard; 512/899-4300; www 
.centralmarket.com 

4. Fiesta Mart This popular store 
is the best place in town for buy- 
ing chiles— dried and fresh— and 
Mexican specialties like chorizo. 
Fiesta Mart is also an affordable 
source for dried fruits and nuts 
in bulk. 3909 North IH35 Service 
Road at 30y 2 Street; 512/406- 
3900; www.fiestamart.com 


5. Fresh Plus Catering to Univer- 
sity of Texas students and gourmet 
cooks alike in its Clarksville neighbor- 
hood, this small grocery sells special- 
ty items like house-smoked meats 
and a delicious selection of ready- 
to-eat foods. 1221 West Lynn Street; 
512/477-5574 

6. Grape Vine Market This north 


Austin store stocks not only beer 
from 17 countries around the worLd 
and more than 5,000 wines but also 
decadent offerings Like caviar, choco- 
lates, and over 200 cheeses, as well 
as all manner of bar equipment. It 
employs some of the most wine-sav- 
vy staff in town. 7938 Great Northern 
Boulevard; 512/323-5900; www 
.grapevinemarket.com 


7. MT Supermarket Open since 
1984, this anchor store in Austin’s 
new Chinatown Centre, home to 
some of the city’s best Asian res- 
taurants and shops, boasts 55,000 
square feet of Asian ingredients, 
including a produce department 
and a fish market. If you're explor- 
ing the bright flavors of Chinese, 
Philippine, Indonesian, Japanese, 
Korean, or Vietnamese cuisine, 
this is the ideaL destination to visit 
for stocking your pantry, 10901 
North Lamar Boulevard; 512/ 
454-4804; www.mtsupermar 
ket.com 

8. Phoenicia Bakery & Deli This 
bakery and deli has quickly become 
a one-stop shop for global comfort 
food. Known for its Mediterranean 
treats— outstanding pita, six vari- 
eties of feta cheese, 18 kinds of 
oLives, and rich, flaky pastries— it’s 
also an excellent spot to find su- 
perb Polish, Spanish, and Turkish 
foods. South store: 2912 South 
Lamar Boulevard; 512/447-4444: 
north store: 4701A Burnet Road; 
512/323-6770; www.phoeni 
ciabakery.com 

9. Sunset Valley Farmers Mar- 
ket With live bands on market 
days, this award-winning farmers’ 
market has it all: local produce, 
cheeses, breads, and meats. Not 
to be missed are artisanal chees- 
es from Pure Luck Organics farm 
and Dr. Kracker flatbread from Dal- 
las. Open Saturdays, 9:00 am -1:00 
P.M.; 3200 Jones Road; 512/280- 
1976; www.sunset valleyfarm- 
ersmarket.org 

10. Whole Foods Market This 
80,000-square-foot flagship store 
is situated in downtown Austin 
and offers a wide selection of pro- 
duce [much of which comes from 
Texas growers), house-made sau- 
sages, an impressive selection of 
bulk dry goods, and a rooftop ice 
rink in the winter. 525 North Lamar 
Boulevard; 512/476-1206; www 
.wholefoods.com/stores/lamar 
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Parma of the Plains 

A couple in Iowa are giving the prosciutto makers of Italy a run for their money 

BY CHRISTOPHER HALL 


awn breaks CLEAR, over Norwalk, Iowa, casting a thin, 
uncertain light across the landscape. But inside La Quercia Ar- 
tisan Cured Meats, a boxy steel- fra tried building overlooking 
this Des Moines suburb where new housing tracts meet cornfields, a 
long days labor has already begun for Herb and Kathy Eckhouse. 

Wearing white hairnets and gloves , they work with three of their em- 
ployees to salt more than 500 fresh, locally produced hams that were de- 
livered yesterday afternoon. Vulnerable to tearing, each ham must be held 
from underneath, like a fat, pink baby, as its carried to a table for a careful 
sprinkling of sea salt — too much, and the ham will taste like a salt lick; not 
enough, and it will rot. It is work that neither Herb, a former corporate 
executive, nor Kathy, a homemaker, ever expected to be doing in their 
mid-50s. But that's what happens when a pipe dream becomes reality; in 
this case, the dream was to transform Iowa pork into a prosciutto to rival 
the celebrated Italian hams of Parma and San Daniele, 

Originally the products of a home business started by the Eckhouses 
in 2000, La Quercia hams are becoming notable in the world of Ameri- 
can artisanal foods* Though the company also produces pancetta, the 
undisputed stars of the show are its hams, made from humanely raised 
pigs, including an organic prosciutto and a Berkshire ham cnlaccia — the 
Eckhouses' take on an Italian cut of ham taken from the rear of the leg* 
(The latter Is the first breed- specific dry-cured ham in America.) All are 
boneless, nnpressed hams that are cured with nothing other than salt, 




Prosciutto hams aging at La Quercia's factory in Norwalk, Iowa. 


according to traditional Italian methods, which the Eckhouses adapted 
for the corn- and soybean-fed hogs they use. 

Some people are born to a mission; others, like the Eckhouses, discover 
theirs only after a lot of living. *'} grew up in a Jew ish household outside 
Chicago, so pork wasn't exactly a staple of my childhood," says Herb. He 
met his future wife during a post-college hitchhiking trip out West; her 
cousin had given him a lift and persuaded him to come to the Idaho ranch 
where Kathy, the daughter of an artist and a Berkeley academic, was work- 
ing. She'd landed there after university in California, England, and Idaho, 
a gig as a London au pair, and a stint with a lay order of nuns in Italy* After 
getting married, Herb and Kathy lived near San Francisco while he studied 
business and worked fora bank and she did agricultural economic research* 
They relocated to Des Moines when Herb was offered a job as an assistant 
comptroller at Pioneer Hi-Bred, the Iowa seed company founded in 1926 
by a populist businessman and politician named Henry Wallace* 

Prosciutto might never have entered the Eckhouses lives — indeed, be- 
come their lives — had it not been for what Kathy calls simply The move”. 
In 1985, after just four years at Pioneer, Herb was transferred to Parma 
to head the company's operations in Italy. “I honestly done think I'd ever 
tasted prosciutto before then,” says Kathy, who has sparkling blue eyes. By 
the end of their more than three-year stay and with Kathy expecting their 
third child, they were eating prosciutto twice a day, five days a week. 

For both Herb and Kathy, the Parma years were an education. “We 
always enjoyed good food,” says Herb, as he stands in a darkened room 
where hundreds of curing hams hang in perfect symmetry, like a porcine 
corps de ballet. “But what really struck us was how the Italians cook 
and eat — the importance of simple, high-quality ingredients* I became 
absolutely passionate about prosciutto, and I was especially interested in 
the miraculous way that two ingredients, pork and salt, can become so 
intensely perfumed and flavored over time. Tt's like alchemy*” 

The 1999 sale of Pioneer, one of the last independent major American 
seed companies, to the chemical conglomerate DuPont proved to be a turn- 
ing point. “I was 50 years old and had worked at Pioneer since my early 
30s,” recalls Herb, a lean man with a thatch of unruly, graying hair* “It was 
a company I believed in* But with that sale, Pioneer became just another 
giant corporation obsessed with profits. I could feel myself dying there, and 
1 knew I had to get out*” 

Herb took early retirement, and in 2000 he and Kathy formed La 
Quercia — the name is Italian for oak tree, a symbol of the province of 
Parma and, coincidentally, the state tree of Iowa — and began to im- 

Christopher Hall writes about food and architecture for the New 
York Times, Smithsonian, Architectural Digest, and other publications . 
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port prosciutto. Having learned that no arti- 
san al-quality prosciutto was then being pro- 
duced commercially in the United States, he 
also researched the possibility of making and 
selling their own, an idea that had started to 
take root after the couple s return from Italy. 

' Them are far more hogs than people in Iowa,” 
he says, “but all that Iowan s had done in the past 
was ship our best raw materials out of state. I 
wanted to add some value to those products. 
I thought it would be good for Iowa and for the 
farmers here. But Kathy and I also realized pretty 
early on that we didn't want to simply make a 
Parma ham. We wanted a ham that would reflect 
the high quality of our local products, one that 
could be an American standard-bearer alongside 
the great hams of Europe ” 

In 2002, after gaining firsthand knowledge 
and industry contacts in Parma through La 
Quercias import business, Herb began to make 
prosciutto. Using the Eck houses 5 split-level 
home in Des Moines as a ham lab, he tried out 
different breeds of pork and ways of trimming, 
salting, and curing it. “There were hams in the 
garage, hams in the basement,' 1 says Kathy. 
“Sometimes, when the weather was nice, Herb 
would take a rolling rack of his hams outside 
for a walk in the fresh air to see how it would 
affect the curing process. Some of the neighbors 
thought we were pretty strange/ 5 

At the time, many U.S. producers were eager 
to capitalize on Americans' appetite for prosciut- 
to di Parma (which in 1989 became the first Ital- 
ian ham to be imported to the U.S. and now ac- 
counts for 90 percent of the $100 million worth 
of Italian ham brought into the country each 
year). They took pains to reproduce the meth- 
ods used in Parma, which include curing for at 
least 12 months, feeding the pigs a whey-based 
diet, and pressing the hams into the distinctive, 
chicken leg Parma shape. But the Eckhouses con- 
cluded they were more interested in finding tech- 
niques that best brought out the qualities of the 
local meat. They also experimented with other 
dry-cured hams, like smoked speck and culaccia. 
For the latter, they opted for fuller-flavored (and 
more expensive) Berkshire hogs, whose short 
muscle fiber yields a silkier, glossier ham than 
those made with standard, leaner breeds. 

The February 2005 opening of the Norwalk 
plant launched the Eckhouses into the world of 
prosciutto in a big way. Each year, 25,000 fresh 
hams purchased from various farms undergo 
the transformation into prosciutto, progressing 
through six rooms where state-of-the-art equip- 
ment — the same kind as that now used by many 


Italian producers — replicates the temperatures, 
humidity, and wind conditions of the winter- 
through-summer curing cycle that has tradi- 
tionally dictated the dry-curing of hams in 
much of western Europe. The first two rooms, 
where just-salted meat is held for a week, are as 
cold and damp as a northern Italian December 
and have a distinctly sweet aroma. In another 
room — its climate corresponding roughly to 
that of early spring — fans create cool winds, 
while in the last room, where hams ripen like 
fine cheese in warmer and drier conditions, the 
air smells strongly of late- summer apples. 

For the Eckhouses, the plant opening 
provided at least a semblance of normal home 
life. “With the business at home, we could never 
escape/ 5 Kathy says. “Either there was prosciut- 
to work to do or housework. We spend a lot 
of time at the plant— I work about 40 hours a 
week, and Herb puts in upwards of 70.” When 
reminded that many, if not most, husbands and 
wives couldn't spend so much time together 
without entertaining an occasional ill thought, 
she laughs. “Sure, there have been sensitive mo- 
ments. But when we first met, we farmed side by 
side, all day long. In many ways, we re children 
of the 60s. Both of us grew up thinking that our 
lives could be a seamless whole aimed toward 
some greater good, whether its raising our kids 
or making prosciutto.” 

The nearly 10,000-square-foot, $2 million 
plant, however, does pose a new challenge. “This 
is a huge risk,” says Kathy, who admits to having 
had sleepless nights. “We were essentially a debt- 
free family, and suddenly I'm writing these mon- 
ster checks every month to banks. What iftheres 
a malfunction at the plant? What if we cant get 
the distribution we need? Its kind of scary/ 5 
“Those first weeks were stressful,” Herb recalls. 
“There were problems with the trim and with 
getting the refrigeration right, and our Italian 
consultant, Giorgio, kept yelling at me. Rut after 
the first hams were salted, he and I went into the 
room where they were curing. This beatific look 
came over his face, and he said, in Italian, 'How 
beautiful — they're pissing! 5 which is an expres- 
sion they use in Parma to describe the way they 
drip as they cure. The smell in that room, fresh 
and sweet, was the same one Td smelled so often 
in Parma, and it made me feel everything was 
going to he okay. I whispered to the hams, 'Be 
delicious. Just be delicious.' ” And they were, 

The Pantry .page 100: Information on 
how to order La Quercia products. 
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All in the Family 

At Grandma s Thanksgiving table, at least the brownies were good 

BY PETER SAGAL 


HANKS G IVIN G WAS ALWAYS at my 

grandmothers house, in suburban Bos- 
ton, and every year the menu and ritu- 
als of the feast were as immutable as the Latin 
mass— a series of consecrations measured out 
in increasing doses of animal fat. First, the 
chicken soup, made by boiling a chicken and 
various whole vegetables and served in shal- 
low bowls that allowed grease globules to form 
ever changing archipelagoes. My grandmother 
(Rose Scholnick, but known to all as Dubie) 
would dole out a single onion or carrot to each 
person. To her, discarding a vegetable merely 
because you had pointedly, intentionally boiled 
every last wisp of flavor out of it would have 
been an unthinkable transgression. Next came 
the vegetable side dishes, each long-cooked to 
the same khaki shade. Then the meats: beef 
brisket — because what if you didn’t like tur- 
key? — and then the turkey, a desiccated bird 
that was impossible to like. 

The conversation was invariably as overheated 
and tasteless as the main dish. My grandmother 
and grandfather would argue, loudly. After he 
died, the arguing continued, with varying play- 
ers and varying topics. Nothing was ever meant 
by it: our ghetto language, as we moved to the 
second and third generations of American Jews, 
went from Yiddish to Squabbling. My father 
would argue politics with anyone, despite what- 
ever else was being discussed around the table. 
One Thanksgiving, my younger brother, after 
having endured it all in silence throughout his 
youth, interrupted a lengthy disquisition about 
the state of affairs to shout, “None of you have 
any idea what you’re talking about!” It occurred 
to me that he had attended four years of college 
and three years of law school just so that he J d 
finally be able to say that with some force. 

Then we d eat brownies, which were excellent* 
Dubie had a gift for brownies. 

She died more than ten years ago, and since 
then we have gathered at my parents' home to 


experience ever paler imitations of those fam- 
ily feasts: the endless afternoons stretching 
from the three o’clock charred-meat festival to 
the funereal moment around eight when my 
mother begins picking at the carcass of the 
turkey, making “yummy” noises, and the rest 
of us flee to bed. 

Over the years, my wife, Beth, became 
more and more desperate as the holiday ap- 
proached* “Tell you what,” she would say* 
“We ? II just stay at home, burn some noodle 
pudding, and argue about the president for 
four hours. It'll be the same experience, with- 



out the airfare*” But, much as a salmon can’t 
help trying to swim upstream and beat itself 
senseless against the rocks, I cannot help join- 
ing my family for Thanksgiving, 

Two years ago, we hit on an obvious solu- 
tion: why not host the event ourselves? Ac- 
cording to the classic division of labor, my wife 
would prepare the soup, vegetables, breads, and 
accompaniments. I would handle the turkey. I 
brought two weapons to bear on the creature: 
first, I decided to brine it, to ensure a juicy bird, 
which, in this crowd, would be as surprising and 
unexpected as one that leapt from the platter and 
took flight around the room* Second, to guar- 


antee flavor, I would prepare an herb butter and 
spread it underneath the skin before cooking* 
On Thanksgiving morning, my parents ar- 
rived, followed by other veterans of Dubies 
long-abandoned dining room. Everyone was 
on guard, particularly my mother, who had 
an inbred compulsion to host and kept com- 
ing into the kitchen asking for something to 
do. She looked on, amazed, as Beth skimmed 
the fat from the chicken soup and then, horror 
of horrors, threw out the vegetables* I watched 
her twitch visibly as she restrained herself from 
plunging into die garbage can to save them* As 
for me, I carefully prepared the herb butter and 
then, grabbing some in my hand, slipped it un- 
der the skin at the rear of the turkeys breast and 
massaged it in* It was a strangely intimate thing 
to do, and the bird seemed exposed and vulner- 
able* That made two of us. 

When dinner was almost ready, I sat in an 
anxious fog as my family oohed and aahed over 
the side dishes, which seemed like Technicolor 
Oz compared with the black-and-white Kansas 
of our former Thanksgiving meals* Tie brussels 
sprouts were bright green, the carrots a lovely or- 
ange. Then the moment arrived: I opened the 
oven and removed what observers agreed was 
the most picture-perfect turkey seen outside a 
Norman Rockwell painting. My family, for the 
first time in its 50-year history of Thanksgivings 
together, fell silent, I carved the bird carefully; 
it was distributed and consumed with looks of 
wonder and, dare I say, gratitude. Compliments 
were offered. Perhaps a tear was shed. 

Then the squabbling began, and, thus, all was 
as it should be. Tradition makes no judgments; 
that is left to us, and we do it gladly* 

We finished the meal with a tray of brownies, 
carefully made from Dubie $ recipe* Some things 
just can t be improved on. 

Peter Sagal s most recent article for saveur 
was “Let Them Eat Pate” (October 2007), 
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In Good Company 

There's no such thing as too many cooks at this communal house in California 

BY NIKKI SILVA AND MOLLY PRENTISS PHOTOGRAPHS BY BARBARA RIE5 


H qr as long as anyone can remember, Saturday has 
been Charles’s night to cook, and on this Saturday evening 
he’s grilling salmon. He has also recruited a few friends 
and family members to make pizzas, pasta with fresh pcs to, and 
a plethora of side dishes, salads, and desserts. At the kitchen’s 
long butcher-block counters and all around the eight-foot-long 
stainless-steel central island, there is a bustle of clanking, cooking, 
snacking, and chatting as the kitchen’s gravity field draws people 


in from all over the ten-acre, hilltop cohousing development near 
Santa Cruz, California, where we live. 

Dinnertime is the kitchen s golden hour (both figuratively and, be- 
cause of the sunset reflecting off of nearby Monterey Bay, literally), 

Nikki Silva is a coproducer of the NPR radio series Hidden Kitch- 
ens and the coauthor of a book by the same name (Rodale, 2005). 
Molly Prentiss, her daughter , is a writer and artist. 
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and it is our favorite time of day. At La Selva* 
as our community is named (for the nearby 
coastal town of La Selva Beach), each adult 
has a designated night for feeding the rest of 
the group — a job that everyone, including 
Charles* embraces with gusto. 

La Selva, which today encompasses a two- 
story main house as well as several separate 
bungalows and studios where we sleep and 
work, was born in 1979, when a small band 
of like-minded friends and acquaintances 
bought the property We dkin’t have a shared 
religion or spiritual philosophy; just a com- 
mon goal of creating an affordable, coopera- 
tive, beautiful place to live. 

A core group of about ten people, many 
of us founding residents* live here now* in- 
cluding the two of us, Nikki Silva and Molly 
Prentiss, and the other members of our im- 
mediate family, Charles Prentiss (Nikki’s 
husband and Molly’s dad) and Grace Prentiss 
(Nikki’s daughter and Molly s sister). Also in 
residence are Chris Baer, an artist and home 
designer, his wife, Mary Bennett, an office 
manager, and their daughters* Madelaine 
and Annie, as well as Joanne Bauer, a finan- 
cial adviser, and her husband, Greg Becker, 
an interpreter for the U*S, State Department; 
The numbers have risen and fallen over the 
years. Kids have been born and raised and 
gone off to college* friends have stayed for 
long stretches, and one resident’s father con- 
tentedly lived out his last five years here sur- 
rounded by his family and grandchildren. 
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The group has no formal bylaws or rules and 
functions like an oversize family* Ask any of 
us, and well tell you that one of the principal 
reasons that our system works and that we're 
all living here so happily is to be found in tbe 
commune’s sole kitchen* 

Located in the main house* which also 
contains a communal living room, a din- 
ing area, and a breakfast nook, the 300- 
square-foot kitchen is the focal point of 
life at La Selva, Though it s big enough to 
accommodate 40 people comfortably at a 
Thanksgiving dinner, it somehow always 
manages to feel intimate* Wide-open, in- 
terconnected spaces allow people sitting in 
virtually any part of the house to talk with 
the people doing the cooking and to smell 
the enticing aromas. Indeed, the kitchen, 
with its ample counter space, two sinks, 
and capacious commercial refrigerator, all 
but demands group participation. 

Recycled equipment and materials are the 
kitchen’s flesh and bones, thanks mostly to 
Chris* who is a self-described scrounger* The 
stainless-steel counter and attached sink, the 
swinging doors that separate the kitchen from 
che dish room, and the copper pipes used 
throughout the building came from a restau- 
rant in San Francisco that we purchased the 
salvage rights to and stripped bare. Our three- 
door industrial refrigerator was a bargain 
from a secondhand-appliances dealer* and 
the giant circular dining table, where we Ve 
enjoyed countless leisurely meals, sipping 



Spie and Span I What do people The Incredible Expandable Kitchen I It's hard to imagine running out 
fight about when they share a of space in a kitchen this big, but when we're cooking a multicourse 
kitchen? Dishes., of course! We meal for a lot of people, it happens. Chris Baer (center) and his youngest 
built a dedicated dish room with daughter, Annie (far left), cook at the back counter, having moved two 
a commercial dishwasher to solve trays of salmon filets to sit on a makeshift countertop— a rolling storage 
the problem. After dinner we load cart— until the grill outside is ready. The kitchen's multiple workstations 
it up and run it through Its superef- are handy not just at dinnertime but also when we descend on the space 
ficient two- minute cycle. individually throughout the day to make our own breakfasts and lunches. 
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distinct different^ 
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ou stand at the edge of 
Mourne Rouge Bay, blue 
waters dancing with light as 
sundown hurries in on your 
last evening here. She loves 
everything about Grenada, 
the food, the history, the 
mountains, the ocean, the 
sunsets. And you love every- 
thing about her. These 
memories are going to linger 
awhile. At least until your 
next trip to Grenada. 


For more information see your 
travel professional or contact the 
Grenada Board of Tourism 

1 - 800 - 927-9554 

www.grenadagrenadines.com 


GRENADA 
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wine and. arguing about politics* was acquired 
from au old Chinese restaurant. Even the 
kitchens maple floorboards had a previous 
life — as a dance floor at a now shuttered, local 
restaurant — and the 50-foot fir trusses that 
support the ceiling and make the house s open 
plan possible were salvaged from a defunct 
municipal bus station. 

At times, however* practical concerns have 
won out over thrift and our environment- 
conscious mentality. Our old Wolf stove, 
purchased at an auction in 1980, was plagued 
with gas leaks and inconsistent temperature 
controls. After years of suffering through rare 
or overcooked turkeys on Thanksgiving and 
countless burned cookies and pies, we broke 
down last year and replaced the appliance with 
a shiny, state-of-the-art six-burner model. 
Ihe new unit— equipped with an electric 
ignition, a cast-iron French top, and dual 
electric convection ovens with bright blue 
interiors— has met with the house members' 
universal approval, especially on the part of 
the bakers among us. 

As the kitchen evolved through the years, 
we also found that the physical walls of 
the building could not contain us (or our 
cooking). On many evenings a handful 
of people spill out onto the back porch to 
grill fish, steaks, and vegetables on our gas 
barbecue or make pizzas in a commercial 
wood-burning oven that we rescued from 
a pizzeria. We also like to retire to the pa- 
tio at the end of the meal, after the dinner 


dishes are done, to relax by the fire and 
gaze at the stars. 

Still, the kitchen remains the heart of the 
house; ids here that we feed ourselves and our 
friends, share stories, and hash out the com- 
munes day-to-day problems. Everyone who 
lives here has a theory about what makes the 
kitchen work so well. Grace, who is 18, thinks 
it has to do with the sheer size of the place. “We 
buy everything in large quantities,” she says, 
“so you know you won't put a noticeable dent 
in something. That way, people feel welcome 
to go into the fridge at any time.” Charles, an 
artist and designer, chalks it up to the espresso 
machine and the ever present beer keg, which 
is kept in the refrigerator, “That's all you really 
need,” he says. For most of us, however, the 
fundamental attraction of our kitchen is the 
simple fact that — maybe because of the way 
the room is designed, maybe because of the 
ever changing cast of cooks who inhabit it, 
or maybe just because everyone has to eat — it 
always bri ngs us together. 

The Pantry, page 100: Information about the 
National Public Radio show Hidden Kitchens. 


Would you like to share your own kitchen design 
ideas with other saveur readers? Send us pho- 
tos of your kitchen, both overall and in detail, along 
with your name, address, and a few lines telling us 
what's special about it. Please note that unused sub- 
missions cannot be acknowledged or returned. Our 
address: KitchenwEse, saveur, 15 East 32nd Street, 
12th Floor, New York, NY 10016. 



Local Riches Shopping for three 
families all together has made us 
experts in the fine art of buying 
food in large quantities, Nikki, the 
designated shopper for our basic 
items, heads to the farmers' market 
in nearby Apfos every Saturday for 
produce from Bay Area farmers. 


Evening Repast I The long counter separating the kitchen from the 
dining room often resembles a glorious cafeteria, with multiple entrees 
and side dishes sitting alongside big salads and desserts. When we 
started eating at our round dining table, we tried serving all the food on 
a lazy Susan, but the huge number of dishes just wouldn't fit on it. Now 
we serve everything buffet style, which is especially useful when family 
and friends join us or kids are home from college and meals overflow 
into the breakfast nook and other parts of the house. 





Light Cheddar 

Butternut Squash Soup 

Makes 4*6 servings 

2 pounds butternut squash, peeled and cut into chunks 
4 cups chicken or vegetable broth 
t cup sour cream (low fat or regular) 

1/2 cup grated Cabot 50 % light Cheddar 

2 tablespoons salted butter 

1/4 teaspoon ground red pepper (cayenne) 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
i tablespoon sugar (optional) 

Several chives, cut into 1-inch pieces 


LJ Vermont 

Owned by Dairy Farmers 
Since 1919 


1 . in large saucepan, combine squash and broth. Bring to boil, then reduce heat 
to medium. Simmer until squash is very tender, about 20 minutes. 

2, Remove from heat and let stand until slightly cooled; puree in batches in 
blender 

3. Return puree to saucepan and place over medium -low heat. Stir in sour 
cream, cheddar, butter and red pepper. Season with salt and pepper, 

4, Stir until heated through (do not allow to boil). Taste soup, adding sugar if 
squash was not particularly sweet. Serve sprinkled with chives. 


Recipe courtesy of Chef Ion Adi fort 


YOUR ENJOYMENT 


For more about our co-op, awards, and recipes, visit cabotcheese.coop 


MICHAEL KRAUS 
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Snap, Crackle, Pop 

These native Cape Cod cranberries pack a punch 

BY BETH KRACKLAUER 

hen I 5 m making sauce with the average supermarket 
cranberry, there's only so much I can do. IVe tried to boost 
the zing factor with ginger and used every type of citrus zest. 
But what's the use in tarting up a berry that isn’t sufficiently, well, tart? 
Then 1 tasted a specimen from Cranberry Hill, an organic producer at 
the base of Cape Cod, Its oblong berries bad a bright, bracing flavor and 
released an audible pop when bitten into. Here were berries, I thought, 
that required little embellishment. 

According to Kristine Keese, who harvests the cranberries from a six- 
acre bog she co -owns with her husband, Roberts the key to such charac- 
teristics is a high skin-to-berry ratio. The fruit the Keeses cultivate — two 
native varieties, called howes and early black, that have grown wild 
in southeastern Massachusetts for centuries— are smaller and have less 
pulp than the hybrids coming out of Wisconsin, the nation s top pro- 
ducer. Since a cranberry’s tartness resides largely in its skin, she told me, 
a smaller berry is bound to be more flavorful. 

A less-is-more belief is in fact what first motivated the Keeses, in 1988, 
to start growing their cranberries organically, something no other Cape 
Cod producer was doing. “ Everyone told us it was impossible," Kristine 
says. “We thought that was ridiculous. They grow as a wild fruit, don’t 
they?" It’s true that, without the aid of chemical fertilizers, Cranberry 
Hill’s yield is roughly half that of a conventional bog. But letting nature 
take its course has rewards, too. “When you don’t spray, a balance returns 
to the ecosystem. Birds and beneficial insects come, and by the time you're 
in fruit, the pests aren't around in numbers you need to worry about,” The 
Keeses have also found that when their vines aren't pushed to produce 
more than they would naturally, they are remarkably disease resistant. 

The howes and early black varieties were selected by Cape Cod farmers 
in the I9th century for their hardiness and also for their deep color and 
firm flesh. When Robert Keese was growing up in the area, these were 
the berries that he and all his neighbors helped harvest each autumn. 
Since the mid-20th century, most of that work has been performed by 
machines, and each year more acreage Is devoted to the pulp-heavy 
crossbreeds favored by juice companies. 

In effect, ( Cranberry Hill’s small, hand-harvested crop is an edible artifact 
of the regions history. These are, after all, virtually the same berries that the 
Mayflowers passengers would have tasted hack In 1620 — just the sort of ped- 
igree you might be looking for at Thanksgiving time. For me, it’s enough to 
find berries that retain their shape and bite even after they're cooked, render- 
ing the humblest of condiments as exquisite as caviar. Fresh cranberries from 
Cranberry Hill are available In five-pound hags for $25, ten-pound hags for 
$50, and 15-pound hags for $75- To order, call 508/888-9179 or visit www 
.localharvest.org or w r ww.organiccranberries.com. 4^ 





The Wusthof Classic Ikon Collection was created to change the way a knife feels and how we use it. 
Designed for greater comfort and increased control, Classic Ikon knives feature a gracefully sculpted handle as well 
as a distinctive double bolster that adds heft, while permitting the entire length of the blade to be used. 
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Serious cutlery for serious cooks 


Available at Chefs Catalog. 





If everyone switched to a Bosch *. 
Dishwasher, it could be the equivalent 
of Dreseryine a acre forest. 





J.D. Power and Associates ranked Bosch 
“Highest in Customer Satisfaction with Dishwashers”** 


* Incredible, isn't it? In the U.$. this year, consumers will purchase 
over 8 million dishwashers. If every one of these machines was an 
ENERGY STAR qualified Bosch dishwasher, this would decrease 
carbon dioxide emissions into the atmosphere by approximately 21 
billion pounds. That's the equivalent of preserving a forest twice the 
size of the Sequoia National Forest. [Water/energy savings based 
on U.S. government agency estimations, using 2007 projections 
and statistics, comparing any one of the Bosch dishwasher models 
to conventional models, over the estimated lifetime of a Bosch 
dishwasher]. To learn more, visit www.boschappl iances.com 


800 Series Pictured 


BOSCH 

Invented for life 



**Bosch received the highest numerical score with Dishwashers in the proprietary J.D. Power and Associates 2006 Major Home Appliance Study.SM 
Study based on 12,656 total responses measuring 11 brands and measures opinions of consumers during the previous 24 months. Proprietary study 
results are based on experiences and perceptions of consumers surveyed in July and September 2006. Your experiences may vary. Vlsit jdpower.com. 
©2007 BSH Home Appliances Corporation 






Cleaning efficiency meets energy efficiency. 

Cleaning with a conscience. That's what Bosch dishwashers do. They are the most efficient line of dishwashers 
assembled in the United States thanks to features like the advanced ECOSENSE™ Wash Management System. Also, the 
cavities of our dishwashers are made of stainless steel which, besides looking very sleek, makes drying more efficient. 
Your dishes benefit from it, and so does the environment. And Bosch is the only manufacturer whose entire line of 
dishwashers exceeds the more stringent 2007 ENERGY STAR® requirements. 


Amazing Bosch efficiency facts* 

If everybody in America switched to a Bosch dishwasher this year, the energy savings over a lifetime of use 
would he equivalent to: 

* Putting the space shuttle into orbit 5,300 times. 

* Lighting the Las Vegas Strip for over 5 years, 

* Preventing 25 billion pounds of CO 2 from entering the atmosphere, 

if everybody in America switched to a Bosch dishwasher this year, the water saved over a lifetime of use 
would be enough to: 

* Fill 80,000 Olympic-sized swimming pools. 

* Supply the water needs of 2 million households for a yean 

* Fill the U.S. Capitol building 430 times. 

What makes Bosch dishwashers so efficient? 

ECOSENSE 

This system uses a network of sensors to determine the soil level in the wash water, and automatically 
deletes fresh water fills if they’re not needed, saving time and cutting energy usage by 20%. 

ECO BUTTON 

This cutting-edge feature adjusts water temperature and cycle length for optimal efficiency, allowing you to 
reduce energy usage by up to 25% with just the push of a button. 

Condensation Drying 

Built with a solid stainless steel tub, Bosch dishwashers utilize condensation drying to save you money 
on energy bills. Condensation drying works by heating the dishes with hot water from the final rinse. 
Moisture condenses on the cool stainless steel tub and is drained, so your clean dishes dry without an 
energy-wasting active drying element. 


Featured Dishwashers 



Integra® 

BOO Series SHX98 

* 42dB silence rating 

* AQUASTOP® leak 
protection system 

• 24 hr, delay start 

• 9 wash cycles 




Evolution 

800 Series SHE98 

• 42dB silence rating 
- AQUASTOP leak 

protection system 

* 24 hr. delay start 
■ 9 wash cycles 




Evolution 

500 Series SHE55 

• 48dB silence rating 
■ AQUASTOP leak 

protection system 

• 19 hr. delay start 

• 5 wash cycles 
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The Queens Beans 

How an iconic Thanksgiving casserole came to be 

BY TODD COLEMAN 


&EE N BEAN C ASS E RO LE that 

perennial Thanksgiving side dish of 
french-cut green beans baked in a 
mushroom— cream sauce and topped with crisp 
fried onions — was such a tried-and-true favorite 
at my family’s holiday table when I was growing 
up that I hardly paid any attention to it. Only 
recently did I uncover its colorful history. 

Like most American casseroles, this one can 
trace its roots to the Depression era s which 
gave rise to a number of one-dish meals that 
made the best of readily available and inex- 
pensive ingredients. By the end of the Second 
World War, numerous forerunners of todays 
classic green bean casserole could be found. A 
1947 New York Times article included a recipe 
for a version made with sliced frankfurters. 
Another recipe, published in the Los Angeles 
Times three years later, called for a mixture of 
green beans, hamburger, condensed tomato 
soup, and a biscuit topping. 

It wasn’t until 1955, however, that the dish’s 
most steadfast incarnation entered the scene. This 
enduring formula, one that many home cooks sti 1 1 
use, called for a trinity of convenience products: 
canned Durkee or French s fried onions, Green 
Giant canned green beans, and Campbell's con- 
densed cream of mushroom soup, usually accom- 
panied by milk, soy sauce, and a dash of pepper. It 
was invented by the Campbells Soup Company, 
which, as it still does, emblazoned its soup can 
labels with recipes that featured the company’s 
products in a starring role. According to Cindy 
Ayers, the vice president of Campbell s Kitchens, 
the recipe was first tested in order to fulfill a re- 
quest from Cecily Brownstone, the food editor 
at the Associated Press, who sought help in re- 
producing a green bean casserole she’d tasted at a 
press dinner. “We partnered with a lot of writers 
back then,” Ayers says. “It was a pretty common 
practice at the time.” 

The dinner that Brownstone had attended 
took place at the home of John Snively, a wealthy 



citrus rancher in Florida, and his wife, May. The 
conceit of the event was that the Snivelys had 
served a replica of the evenings menu to Iranian 
royalty: Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and his 
wife, Queen Soraya, who had recently paid a 
visit to the ranch. Mrs. Snively had presented 
a memorable meal of Brunswick stew and a de- 
licious green bean casserole made with cream 
sauce and mushrooms. The queen, Mrs. Snively 
told the assembled members of the press, had 
apparently loved the casserole and “had eaten 
[it] with gusto”. With that, Brownstone had her 
story and, thanks to some help from the Camp- 
bell's Soup test kitchens, her featured dish. The 
article she wrote was headlined “Beans Fit for 
an Iranian Queen”, and the recipe that ran with 
it was dubbed “Beans and Stuff”, which is how 
the Snivelys' less than silver-tongued butler had 
allegedly announced the dish. 

Over the years, the Campbells Soup 
Company has subtly altered the recipe (which 
debuted as “Green Bean Bake”), but the basics 
have remained essentially unchanged. “They 
tried to create a recipe using ingredients that 
most consumers had on hand at the time,” says 
Ayers. “No one had any idea that it would turn 
into the iconic dish that it is today.” HP* 


RECIPE 


Green Bean Casserole 

SERVES 6-8 

This recipe is an adaptation of the onedeveloped 
in the 1950s by the Campbell's Soup Company. 

3 cups chicken stock 

Y2 oz. dried shiitake mushrooms, stemmed 
Kosher salt, to taste 
2 lbs. green beans, cut into 2" pieces 
Canola oil 
FA cups flour 

2 small yellow onions, thinly sliced 
5 tbsp. butter 
cup heavy cream 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

1- Bring stock to a boil in a small pot. Remove 
from heat; add mushrooms. Cover; let soften 
for 20 minutes. Strain, reserve broth. Thinly 
slice mushrooms; set aside. Meanwhile, bring 
a pot of sa Ited water to aboil. Add green bea n $; 
cook until tender 6-7 minutes. Chill beans in an 
ice bath; drain and pat dry. 

2. Pour oil into a large pot to a depth of 2". Heat 
over medium-high heat until oil registers 350° 
on a deep-fry thermometer Put 1 cup flour into 
a bowl. Working In batches, toss onions in flour; 
shake off excess and fry until golden brown, 3-4 
minutes. Transfer to a paper towel-lined plate 
and season with salt. 

3 , Heat oven to 375°. Grease an 8" x 8" cas- 
serole with 1 tbsp. butter; set aside. Melt re- 
maining butter in a saucepan over medium 
heat. Whisk in remaining flour; cook for 1 min- 
ute. Pour in reserved broth while whisking; 
bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; 
simmer, whisking occasionally, until thick- 
ened, 15-20 minutes. Whisk in cream and 
combine with beans, half the onions, and salt 
and pepper in a bowl; transfer to casserole. 
Top with remaining onions; bake until bubbly, 
about 20 minutes. 





Voted World’s Best Cruise Line 12 consecutive years. 



Space. With more room per guest than most luxury cruise lines, space is just one of the reasons Travel + Leisure 
readers have voted us World's Best Large-Ship Cruise Line for an unprecedented 12 consecutive years. 

For more information visit crystalcruisesxom. To book, contact your travel agent or call 888-599-0593. 
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Close to the Land 

Thanksgiving dinner on a small family farm in West Virginia is intimately 
tied to the seasonal rituals of America’s rural past 

At daybreak on the morning before Thanksgiving, Bob Canterbury, a 62 -year-old West 
Virginia farmer, walks out the kitchen door of his family's redbrick farmhouse, puts on a beat-up 
baseball cap, and lets Kate, his border collie, out of her pen on his way to feed the hogs. Frost cov- 
ers the ground, and the outlines of leafless white oaks along a fence line are just beginning to take 
shape against a slate gray sky. Beyond the trees, grazing cows stir on the horizon, “The cattle are 
still out on the grass now,” Bob tells me, as he fills a bucket with corn-and-soybean meal just out- 
side the hog barn, already noisy with activity, “but I’ll bring them in come December.” J Seen from 
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Bob and 

Carolyn 

Canterbury 

carry on 

a tradition 

of self- 

reliance 

that 

reaches 

back 

generations 


the Canterbury.? 5 front yard* the farm country in this 
corner of southeastern West Virginia — a broad plateau 
of pastureland, deep ravines* and limestone caverns sit- 
uated between the New and Greenbrier rivers- — looks 
about the same as it must have a century ago. The 
land is a patchwork of modest* family-owned spreads 
of a few dozen acres each* many of them farmed by 
distant descendants of the English* Scottish* and Irish 
immigrants who settled in this area before the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

Bob was born a few miles from here and moved with 
his family to this farm* near the town of Sinks Grove, 
when he was 12 years old. He got married — to Carolyn 
Neely* a butchers daughter from Kanawha County — - 
after high school and joined his father in running the 
farm. Boh and Carolyn had three children: Doug, 
Tina* and Paula* each of whom is also married with 
children and lives not far away. All of them are on their 
way home for tomorrows Thanksgiving feast. Thanks 
to acquaintances from my years growing up just west 
of here, in the Elk River valley* where my own English 
and Irish ancestors settled, I’ve received an invitation 
to join them, making this holiday a homecoming of 
sorts for me* too. 

As is true of most of their big family meals, almost all 
the food that will be served at the Canterbury? 5 Thanks- 
giving dinner has been grown and raised on the farm 


Roger Morris; most recent article for saveur ivas 
about the red wines of France's Entre-Deux-Mers (“Sea 
Change", January/ February 2007). 


or hunted nearby and preserved by old-fashioned meth- 
ods of salting* drying* canning* and cold storing. At 
a moment when increasing numbers of Americans are 
experimenting with raising their own food or at least 
stocking their pantries with locally produced goods, 
the Camerburys are quietly carrying on a tradition of 
rural self-reliance that reaches back generations. In- 
deed, it would be hard to find a better place than Sinks 
Grove to get reconnected with the seasonal rituals and 
family-centered* agrarian way of life that Thanksgiving 
celebrations have traditionally honored. 


Beyond the Canterburys’ hog pens is a small 
garden* now stubbly and cleared of its bounty, where 
Bob and Carolyn grow vegetables for the summer table 
and also to preserve for the winter months. Carolyn cans 
most of the garden’s vegetables at home* but the pota- 
toes — a mainstay in the family's kitchen — are stored for 
as long as six months down the hill in a cavern that is 
cool enough to prevent the tubers from sprouting and 
warm enough to keep them from freezing. 

The morning feeding done, Boh takes me to the 
cavern. We climb into his battered Dodge pickup and 







follow a. rutted dirt road for a quarter mile to a tree- 
covered outcropping of rocks that conceals the cave’s 
entrance. Making our way gingerly over a floor of moss- 
covered stones, we enter the cavern’s cool anteroom, 
which, when Boh turns on his flashlight, reveals itself 
to he several times our height. Perhaps 20 yards away, to 
our left and right, passages lead further inside the cave, 
and straight ahead is a large wood barrel in which the 
Canterburys store the 1 4 or so bushels of kennebecs and 
other varieties of potatoes they harvest each year. 

Later that afternoon, Carolyn, a cheerful 6l-ycar- 
old with short, light brown hair, shows me where she 
stores everything from the garden that’s not a potato. 
Lining basement shelves are colorful rows of one-quart 
glass jars containing canned green beans, tomatoes, 
beets, and other vegetables. '‘This is the cellar of the 
old farmhouse, which burned in 1988,” she says. “We 
never knew what started that fire.” As we head back up- 
stairs, Carolyn tells how the community rallied around 
her and Bob after the disaster, offering gifts of money 
and clothing and helping the family to rebuild. 

In the kitchen we find Tina, the Canterburys’ 37- 
year-old daughter, who lives with her husband and 
two children in nearby Asbury, putting the finishing 
touches on a pumpkin cake roll studded with pecans 
and Pilled with vanilla-flavored cream cheese. “This 
farm was a great place to grow up,” Tina says, as she 


puts the dessert into the refrigerator to let it chill. “I 
used to love to roam the fields. Back then, we always 
slaughtered hogs on Thanksgiving, and I usually was 
the one who had to help to scrape the hair off with hot 
water,” These days she has an office job, but she assures 
me that she'd happily dean a hog again if her dad ever 
decided to revive the tradition. 

That evening, as a mist begins to envelop the hills 
around their house, 1 accompany Bob and Carolyn to 
the Sinks Grove Baptist Church, wdiere the Reverend 
Mike Wilson, a limousine driver when he’s not in the 
pulpit, welcomes 30 or so congregants for a Thanksgiving 


Above, from left, pas- 
ture land on the Canter- 
burys' farm; Coca-Cola- 
glazed country ham, a 
staple at the Thanks- 
giving table. Facing 
page, Bob Canterbury 
feeding his hogs. 


Coca -Cola -Glazed Country Ham 


Cured country hams can be cooked with sweet beverages, like ginger ale, champagne, or, 
in this case, Coca-Cola, to counteract their salty character. Thoroughly wash the exterior 
of a bone-in whole country ham (15-17 lbs.; see page 100). Put ham into a large plastic 
container; cover with cold water. Cover and refrigerate ham until no longer overwhelmingly 
salty about 14 hours, (Depending on the producer, country hams require different soaking 
times; see label or ask your purveyor.) Heat oven to 350° Drain ham and pat dry; remove 
and discard skin. Transfer ham to a large foil-lined roasting pan. Pour 3 cups Coca-Cola 
over ham; cover tightly with foil. Roast, basting ham with pan juices every 30 minutes, until 
liquid has reduced to a thick syrup and a thermometer inserted in the thickest part of the 
ham registers 150°, about 3 hours. Uncover ham; continue roasting and basting until ham is 
crisp and registers 165°, 20-30 minutes more. Let rest briefly before slicing. Serves 10-12. 
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few better 
places than 
the Sinks 
Grove 
farm to 
reconnect 
with the 
meaning 
of the 
holiday 


Facing page, clockwise 
from top: Carolyn Can- 
terbury and her daugh- 
ter Tina Tuckwiller in 
the kitchen; the Sinks 
Grove Baptist Church; 
deviled eggs. 
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Eve service. The church is small and functional with 
one large meeting room that can hold perhaps a hun- 
dred people. A message board on a wall off to the side 
of the sanctuary announces that last week's donations 
amounted to $661. A young woman volunteers to play 
the piano, and a few hymns are sung. Then, one af- 
ter the other s worshippers stand up to share words of 
remembrance for a loved one who's passed on s to de- 
liver good tidings about a marriage or a birth, or just 
to offer thoughts on the year nearly past. Bob rises. 
“Sometimes the days seem long,” he says by way of 
introducing his musings on the nature of Thanksgiv- 
ing, “but then sometimes we turn around and wonder 
where the time went.” 

Another family tradition that shows no sign 
of fading is the Thanksgiving morning deer hunt; 
its an all-ages affair that begins at dawn, both at the 
Canterbury s’ spread in Sinks Grove and on the prop- 
erty of various family members and in-laws who live 
nearby IVe been invited to join Tinas husband , Gary 
Tuckwiller, who is going to hunt in the woods and 
fields surrounding his parents 5 home in neighboring 
Greenbrier County. With us are Gary’s 1 6 -year-old 
stepdaughter, Kayla, and a few other members of the 
Tuckwiller family. 

“A lot of guys like to go out before daylight,” says 
Gary, a call, softspoken 42-year-old, as we make our 
way along a wire-fence-lined path leading away from 
the house. “But I like to wait until you can see through 
your scope, because you never know what youVe going 
to pass up in the dark.” Beneath a slowly brightening 
sky, 1 listen as Gary and the others debate the finer 


METHOD 


Deviled Eggs 

Deviled foods get their name from the fact that they 
benefit from the addition of an assertive ingredient such 
as horseradish or chiles or f in the case of these deviled 
eggs, mustard and vinegar. Serve these treats (facing 
page) as hors d'oeuvres or along with the Thanksgiving 
meal itself, as the Canterburys do. Put 8 eggs into a small 
pot; cover with water by 2 ". Bring to a boil, cover, and 
remove from heat. Let stand for 8 minutes, drain, and run 
eggs under cold water to chill. Gently peel eggs and halve 
each lengthwise. Remove yolk from each egg half and 
transfer to a large bowl. Arrange whites on a large platter, 
cover, and refrigerate. Mash yolks well with a fork, then 
add 3 tbsp. mayonnaise, 1 tbsp. apple cider vinegar, 1 tbsp. 
melted butter, 2 tsp. yellow mustard, 2 tsp. sugar, and 
kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste. Stir 
the egg yolk mixture until smooth. Using a small spoon, 
fill each egg white half with a rounded dollop of the egg 
yolk mixture. Loosely cover deviled eggs with plastic 
wrap and refrigerate until chilled. When ready to serve, 
sprinkle the eggs with paprika. Makes 16- 


points of deer hunting* A few members of the party like 
to hunt in the woods or along their edges; Gary says he 
prefers open fields* All agree that shooting a doe, even 
in season, is for kids and beginners. 

After a few minutes, we reach a metal gate — one of 
many on the Tuckwiller homestead that allow passage 
from one grazing pasture to another — and split up* 
Several of the hunters head toward a wooded area not 
far away, and I follow Gary and Kayla along a curving 
dirt track that descends a hillside, Gary soon spots a 
deer across the valley, and Kayla raises the barrel of her 
rifle to view the animal through the gun's scope. 

“Now, Kayla, you’re too far away to shoot,” Gary 
says* Turning to me, he adds, with visible pride, “She 
shot her first deer three years ago.” 

Over the next two hours, we see (continued on page 52) 


RECIPE 


Pumpkin Cake Roll 

SERVES 8-10 

This dessert (shown on page 50), a delicious alternative to 
pumpkin pie or pecan pie, consists of a pumpkin- and spice- 
flavored cake filled with sweetened cream cheese. 

4 tbsp. plus 1 tsp. butter, softened 
3 /4 cup plus 1 tbsp. flour 

2 tsp, ground cinnamon 
V 2 tsp. ground nutmeg 

Pinch of fine salt 

3 eggs 

1 cup granulated sugar 
2 2l cup canned pumpkin 
1 tsp. fresh lemon j uice 
1 cup roughly chopped pecans 
1 1/4 cu ps co nf e c t i on e rs r sugar 
6 oz« cream cheese, softened 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1, Heat oven to 375° Grease a 10" x 15" jelly roll pan with 1 tsp. 
butter and dust with 1 tbsp. flour; tap pan to remove excess 
flour; set aside. Sift remaining flour, cinnamon, nutmeg, and salt 
into a bowl; set aside. Beat eggs in a bowl with an electric mixer 
until fluffy and tripled in size, 4-5 minutes. Add granulated 
sugar in 3 parts, beating after each addition, beat until thick and 
creamy, about 2-3 minutes more. Stir in pumpkin and lemon 
juice; gently fold in flour mixture. Pour batter onto prepared 
pan; spread out to edges; sprinkle pecans overtop. Bake until 
cooked through, about 15 minutes. Sprinkle a kitchen towel with 
Va cup confectioners' sugar. Working quickly, loosen edges of 
still-warm cake and turn out onto towel; roll up snugly like a jelly 
roll. Set aside, seam side down, to let cool, about 1 hour. 

2 , Meanwhile, beat together remaining butter and confection- 
ers' sugar, cream cheese, and vanilla in a bowl, with an electric 
mixer, to make a smooth filling. Carefully unroll cake and spread 
with filling; gently reroll. Transfer cake to a platter, seam side 
down, cover, and let chill until set. Slice and serve. 
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(continued from page 48) eight or ten deer at some dis- 
tance, all does. When we rejoin the other party later* 
we learn that none of them fired a shot either, though 
one relative of Gary's saw a buck that he deemed too 
small to kilL "‘Save it for next year," he says. No one 
shows any sign of disappointment as we walk back to- 
ward the house along a wooded ridgeline. 

It's noon by the time we get back to Sinks Grove, 
and the Canterhurys’ house is filling up as the hunt- 
ing parties return and other relatives arrive. Fueled 
by holiday excitement and anticipation, children are 


Stewed Green Beans 

Carolyn Canterbury uses a green bean variety called fatty horse r which she cans 
in the summer, when making her version of this dish. Cut 1/2 lb. sliced bacon into 
V r pieces and transfer to a large pot. Cook bacon over medium-high heat, stirring 
occasionally., until crisp, 10-12 minutes. Add 1 thinly sliced medium yellow onion 
and cook, covered., stirring occasionally, until soft, 8-10 minutes. Add 3 tbsp. sugar, 
1 quart water, and kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste and stir well. 
Bring to a boil, reduce heat to medium-low, and simmer, covered, for 15 minutes. 
Add 2V2 lbs. fresh large trimmed green beans cut into 2" pieces, increase heat to 
medium-high, and bring to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low and cook, covered, 
stirring occasionally, until green beans are very tender, about FA hours. Season 
with salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste. Serves 6-8. 


scampering everywhere: two -and- a- half-year-old Ady- 
son, the daughter of Paula and her husband, Michael; 
five-year-old Brandon and four-year-old Brianna, Tina 
and Gary's kids; and ten-year-old Tyler and 21 -month- 
old Megan, the children of Doug Canterbury and his 
wife, Meredith. 

I learn from Bob and Carolyn that Meredith is a 
“city" girl from nearby Lewisburg and that when she 
married Doug* the Canterhurys let her know that she 
would have to take part in the family custom of show- 
ing a hog at the state fair. She received a crash course 
in livestock farming and was given an animal to groom 
for competition. As Meredith gamely paraded her hog 
before the judges, her friends cheered from the stands. 
Like a good Canterbury* she won a blue ribbon. 

Though beef cattle have become a bigger source of 
income for the Canterhurys, as they have for other 
farmers in this part of West Virginia, hog raising re- 
mains a time-honored part of the family business* and 
cured pork is given pride of place on many Thanks- 
giving tables in these parts. Bob Canterbury has made 
cured country-style hams and sausages from his own 
animals for decades, and this year Tina has brought a 
fresh ham from one of her own hogs for her dad to cure. 
“When we lived in the old farmhouse* we butchered 
nine hogs one year when Thanksgiving came around,” 
Boh recalls, as he prepares the materials for curing on a 
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wooden table in the yard- “Three nr four families would 
get together to do it. Sometimes we'd fry the fresh liver 
for dinner* and we'd have tenderloin for supper.” 

With Carolyn’s help, Bob mbs a mixture of coarse 
salt* brown sugar, and black and red pepper onto the 
raw ham. Then they wrap it in a cotton sheet* tie it 
tightly with twine, and hang it in a net from the rafter 
of a storage shed, where It will cure for up to a year or 
longer. “When my dad moved here, the first Thanks- 
giving we slaughtered a hog,” Boh says, “there was a 
man who lived across the road, and he came over that 
night and taught my dad this way to cure meat.” Un- 
like many local farmers, Bob prefers not to smoke the 
meat. When Carolyn offers me a sliver of a freshly 
baked ham that Bob cured last year, I am smitten by 
both its texture — moist yet flaky — and its taste* which 
1 can best describe as pure Hampshire hog. 

Thanksgiving dinner at the Canterbury*’ is 
served buffet style. As the kids are herded into the living 
room, the kitchen counter is laid with a staggering array 
of food: country ham baked in a sticky-sweet Coca-Cola 
glaze, turkey and gravy, mashed potatoes, baked sweet 
potatoes, green beans stewed with bacon, onions, and 
sugar, bread stuffing, corn pudding* deviled eggs, maca- 
roni salad, cranberry salad* broccoli casserole, fresh- 
baked rolls, and more. “We’ve added skillet-fried squir- 


rel to the menu,” Carolyn announces, as she sets down a 
plate. Wild squirrel is avidly hunted in the wooded hills 
of West Virginia; Tyler shot the one being served tonight, 
he proudly announces. 

Once everyone is assembled in the living room* Tyler 
is asked to say grace. Hands clasped together, he closes 
his eyes* and, in a sing-song voice, utters an oldie but 
goodie: “God is great, God is good, let us thank Him 
for our food.” After a full-throated “Amen”, the guests 
file into the kitchen to fill their plates and then disperse 
to various rooms of the house to find a free chair and dig 
in. Bob holds court at the dining-room table, telling old 
deer-hunting stories; and in the kitchen* the kids squeeze 
together around the small breakfast table and content- 
edly chow down. Everyone goes back for seconds. 

After quick work is made of Tina’s pumpkin roll and 
the dishes have finally been cleared away* the family 
members, sleepy children in tow* slowly start making 
their way toward the kitchen door (the front door be- 
ing for first-time visitors only). The good-byes are un- 
hurried, spilling outside and reaching their conclusion 
only when all the cars have pulled away. At last Boh 
switches off the outside light and locks the door for the 
night. Tomorrow* like every other day in Sinks Grove, 
will start early. 


The Pa n try* page 100: A source for country ham . 


Bob Canterbury at the 
Thanksgiv ing Eve chu rch 
service in Sinks Grove, 
above. Facing page, 
from left, stewed green 
beans; Gary Tuckwiiler, 
hunting deer. 
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I f 1 didn't harbor a fascination with low-budget, food-fad movies, the odds of my winding up 
stamping noodle dough with my bare feet in the provincial Japanese city of Takamatsu would be close 
to zero. Don’t get me wrong. This regional hub, on the island of Shikoku, 500 miles southwest of Tokyo, is 
a bustling port city, much like Baltimore or Melbourne, with poetic views of volcanic islands clustered in a 
silver bay on the Seta Inland Sea. Its just not on the beaten path for foreigners. When 1 told the Japanese 



A patron, above, with a bowl of udon at Ikegami, a res- 
taurant in Takamatsu. Previous pages, udon master 
Keij i Takeda preparing fresh sanukhsty le noodles at his 
restaurant, Chikusei; his wife, Emi, serves customers. 


Contributing editor Shane M itch ell r latest story 
for s aveu R was u 10 Ways to Eat on Oahu * (May 2007). 



UDON THREE WAYS 


i Cold Udon 

Cooking udon by adding cold water to the boil- 
ing noodles in several stages ensures that they 
cook all they way through yet stay pleasingly 
firm on the outside. Bring 2 gallons unsalted 
water to a boil in a large pot. For enough noo- 
dles for 4 people, add about 8 oz. dried, 10 oz. 
semifresh, or 16 oz. fresh udon (see page 60 to 
learn how to make them) and stir. When water 
comes to a boil, add 1 cup cold water. Let the 
water return to a boil and add 1 more cup cold 
water. When water returns to a boil for the third 
time, cook the noodles, stirring them occasion- 
ally, until tender, about 4-5 minutes for the 
dried and semifresh, and 6-7 minutes for the 
fresh. Drain the noodles in a colander and rinse 
them well under cold running water to stop them 
from cooking further and to remove any excess 
starch. Divide the noodles between bowls and 
garnish them as shown with finely sliced scal- 
lions, shichimi togarashi (seven-spice blend), 
freshly grated ginger, and soy sauce, Serves 4, 
(See page 100 for bard-to-ftnd ingredients,) 


1 


2 Udon with Dashi 

Dashi, a stock made from dried fish and sea- 
weed, is the classic base for udon soup. Cut off 
and discard the heads from 8 medium Japa- 
nese-style dried anchovies, called iriko. Drop 
fish into a small pot. Next, wipe off two 2 " x 
15" pieces of kombu (dried seaweed used for 
soups) with a damp towel and cut each piece 
into quarters. Put the kombu into the same pot 
as the iriko and pour in 6 cups cold water. Place 
pot over high heat. Just before the water comes 
to a boil, fish out the iriko and kombu using 
tongs. Sprinkle Yz lightly packed cup katsuo- 
bushi (dried bonsto flakes) into pot. Cover pot, 
remove from heat, and let bonito steep for 4 
minutes. Strain liquid and season with sea salt 
to taste. You will have about 5 cups. To serve, 
pour hot dashi over bowls of cooked noodles 
and sprinkle with toasted sesame seeds and 
finely sliced scallions. Serves 4, (See page 100 
for hard-to-find ingredients,) 


3 Udon with Soft- Boiled-Egg Tempura 

A specialty of the Chikusei udon shop in the 
city of Takamatsu is its tempura made of soft- 
boiled eggs. Put 4 eggs into a pot, cover them 
with water, and bring to a boil. Boil eggs for 3 
minutes. Chill the eggs in a bowl of ice water; 
carefully peel away the shells. Pour enough 
canola oil into a large pot that it reaches a depth 
of 2 " and heat it over medium-high heatto350°. 
Make a tempura batter by stirring together! cup 
cake flour and 3 tbsp, cornstarch in a bowl. In 
another bowl, whisk together 1 egg with Vz cup 
plus 2 tbsp, ice-cold water. Pour the liquid into 
the flour mixture and stir briefly with a fork. 
The batter should be a combination of dry and 
wet lumps; it's important not to overmix. Gen- 
tly roll the soft-boiled eggs in cup cake flour, 
then dip them in the batter. Fry the eggs, turn- 
ing occasionally, until just golden and crunchy, 
about 3 minutes. Serve the eggs on top of udon 
noodles bathed with a few tablespoons dashi 
and sprinkled with sliced scallions and the crisp 
tempura-batter flakes called tenkatsu (see page 
100 for a source). Serves 4. 


3 


2 
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From left/ a cook in the kitchen of Waraya, a restaurant in the suburbs of Takamatsu that serves tarai-style 
udon; fresh, handmade udon noodles served with raw egg and soy sauce, two classic accompaniments. 


driver, who wears an official-looking cap and white 
gloves* gets out and hows as several giggly young 
women pour out of the backseat. Attached to the 
vehicles roof is a large* red plastic replica of a howl 
of udon* indicating that this is an udon taxi, of the 
sort that devotees typically hire for a tour of the 
city s best restaurants. The girls duck into the udon- 
ya y and I follow them inside. 

Its only 1 1 o clock* hut the place Is already packed 
with hungry patrons. Under fluorescent lights, a line 
of customers forms alongside the window that sepa- 
rates the noisy dining room from a prep area, where 
the udon master Keiji Takeda presides. A wiry man 
with close-cropped hair and fingers covered with 
dough, he wears a spotless white T-shirt and apron. 
A polka-dot hachimaki (headband) is tied around 
his brow. He is rolling out dough by hand with a 
three- foot wood dowel. 

Chikusei is self-serve. After collecting boiled 
noodles from the checkout counter, patrons may eat 
them cold or move to the udon-ya version of a fix- 
ings bar* where they can reheat individual portions 
in a hot- water hath and add traditional toppings — 
scallions, toasted sesame seeds, shichimi togarashi 
(a chile-based condiment) — to their ceramic bowl. 
Takeda also makes a delicate dashi* or broth, with 
seaweed from Hokkaido, bonito flakes, and iriko, a 
Japanese dried anchovy. As the crowd sits elbow to 


elbow at long wooden tables* Takeda takes a break 
from grating ginger (another popular topping); he 
tells me that he has been making udon for 23 years* 
having started out as an apprentice to his father-in- 
law. Every morning he rises before dawn to mix a 
raw dough of water, sea salt, and wheat flour. 

In a tiny fry station by the entrance, his wife, Emi* 
her hair tucked under a tan camouflage scarf, stands 
over a vat of spitting vegetable oil, dipping slices of 
eggplant and pressed fish cake into a large bowl of 
batter* flicking the excess off her fingers, her cheeks 
flushed from the heat 1 watch while she dunks a soft- 
boiled egg in the hot oil until it develops a golden 
crust. I pierce the crunchy outer coating with my 
chopsticks, and the yolk oozes over a nest of her 
husband s noodles. Grasping the strands between 
chopsticks, I suck the noodles into my mouth. They 
are firm and slick, with a hint of brine. 

In the late afternoon, T head to a restaurant called 
Waraya, in a suburban neighborhood of Takamatsu, 
where the specialty is tarai udon, a style in which 
the noodles are served in a communal wooden recep- 
tacle resembling a washtub. The restaurant occupies 
a 19th-century farmhouse attached to an outdoor 
museum of early rural architecture that reminds me 
of Colonial Williamsburg, Log tables overlook a pine 
grove through rice-paper windows. 

At one of the tables I meet eight students from 
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UDON IN THE BAG 

Udon has recently begun to receive 
the type of adulation that the Japa- 
nese have traditionally reserved for 
soba, its slender buckwheat-flour 
cousin. If you don't have the time to 
make your own udon from scratch 
(see page GO) and can't make it to 
Japan to taste it at one of that coun- 
try's many udon-ya r or udon counter 
joints, don't lose heart. Many vari- 
eties of imported, packaged udon 
noodles can be bought at Japanese 
food stores around the United 
States; we found that, as a general 
rule, the quality of the prepackaged 
udon we tried increased in direct 
proportion to the price. Among the 
best-loved styles of the noodle in 
Japan is the sanuki udon, which is a 
specialty of Kagawa Prefecture and 
has a deliciously chewy texture; of 
the different brands of dried sanuki 
udon we tried, those from Kawata 
□ and Nishimoto Trading Company 
H had the best balance of flavor 
and a pleasingly dense texture. An- 
other style of the noodle available 
dried in the United States is Akita 
Prefecture's prized inaniwa udon, a 
type that becomes glossy and nearly 
transparent when cooked and has a 
firm, silky texture; we found those 
from Sanwa Trading Company Q to 
be particularly appealing. A num- 
ber of styles of udon are classified 
by their appearance rather than 
by their region of origin. Of those 
available in dried form, extra-thick 
gokubuto udon, a popular choice for 
adding to long-simmered soups, is 
one of our favorites, especially the 
noodles made by Ikeda Q. You can 
also find ram en- style precooked 
udon □, which is sold with a spice 
packet and, predictably, empha- 
sizes convenience over flavor, as 
well as frozen, precooked udon GL 
which is thicker and softer than 
dried udon and is ready in a minute 
or two. A relative newcomer to the 
packaged-udon market is a vari- 
ety called hannama, or semifresh 
El, which has an especially pliant, 
chewy consistency. (See page 100 
for sources.) — Georgia Freedman 
and Hiroko Shimbo 
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FRESH UDON 



1 In a bowl, stirtogether 2 /3 cup plus 

2 thsp. warm water and 1 tbsp. kosher 
salt. Put 3 cups udon flour (see page 
100) into another bowl; pour in wa- 
ter. Stir until crumbly and form into 
a ball. Seal dough in a plastic bag; let 
restfor 30 minutes. Knead dough un- 
til smoot h r about IS minutes. 



2 1 Roll dough out to a thickness of 
Ya". Sprinkle liberally with flour. 



3 Gently fold the dough into pleats, 
making 4 or 5 folds. 



4 Cut the dough Into VV'-thiek rib- 
bons. Dust with flour; cook noodles 
(see cold udon recipe, page 57). Makes 
about 1 lb. This recipe is based on one 
in At Home with Japanese Cooking by 
Elizabeth Andoh (Knopf, 1980), 


UDON 



a nearby agricultural university who are slurp- 
ing noodles. They tell me they are conducting an 
udon tour to research wheat products — at least, 
that's what they re apparently saying to anyone 
who asks. When I offer to buy a second serving, 
they eagerly show me how to shred fresh ginger 
using a wickedly sharp hand grater. I follow their 
lead as they expertly haul long noodles out of the 
tub, dropping them into individual bowls before 
adding a light, unpasteurized soy-and-wheat- 
based dipping sauce known as tsukedashi. Sipping 
draft ale, I listen to my boisterous new advisers 
passionately expound between mouthfuls on the 
gluten content of various types of wheat flour. 

The first graphic depiction of a tarai-style 
udon dining hall like Waraya is to he found on 
a 300-year-old folding screen at Kotohira-gu 
Shrine, in western Kagawa. In a scries of black- 
and-tan drawings, three thatched- roof udon- y a 
tempt attendees at an outdoor festival. Now sa- 
nuki udon has its own festival day (July 2), which 
kicks off with a noodle consecration ceremony at 
one of Takamatsu s major shrines. My own con- 
version takes place early the next morning when 
I meet Rumiko Ikegami, a backyard entrepreneur 
and also the city's unofficial godmother of udon. 

A transplant by marriage to Kagawa Prefecture, 
this tiny, hunched woman in her 70s has been 


making udon for almost 50 years. Wearing a pair 
of bedroom slippers, she shuffles through the one- 
room noodle factory attached to the back of her 
house in a residential neighborhood of narrow 
lanes and kitchen gardens* The shack is crammed 
with cooking equipment, sacks of flour, and a col- 
lection of Winnie-the-Pooh toys. I notice a color- 
ful poster for Udon , the movie, taped to a wall; it 
depicts a queue of hungry customers zigzagging off 
toward a distant horizon. 

Just before sunrise, four apprentices are already 
mixing flour and water in large steel pans. Ikegami 
tells me that after waking she always goes outside 
to gauge the weather. “Dough is affected by tem- 
perature," she says. “If its sunny or rainy, I have 
to add salt or water accordingly.” This practice is 
known to sanuki udon noodle makers as dosan - 
kanroku , a flexible dough-making formula that 
produces firm, delectable noodles year-round. 

Once it forms, the dough is laid beneath a plastic 
sheet on a steel platform, where Ikegami s staff pro- 
ceed to stamp on it gently with their bare feet. Ike- 
gami then weighs the dough and cuts and shapes It 
into six cantaloupe-size balls. The individual dough 
halls are stamped on once more, stacked, and then 
left, covered in plastic, to rest on wooden shelves* 
Finally, the pancake-shaped masses of dough are 
transferred to a wooden worktable dusted with 
flour; there they are rolled thin to be cut into 
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From left, the menu at Waraya; the condiments table at Rumiko Ikegami's udon shop, housed in a shed next to her 
home in Takamatsu. Demand has since forced Ikegami to relocate to a more spacious venue. 


noodles. When I climb up on the platform and 
try to knead the dough myself, Ikegami chuckles. 
“Your feet are too tiny!" she announces. My piece 
comes out lumpy and misshapen. “Every moment 
I touch the dough, I can tell the texture and what 
needs adjusting,” says Ikegami. “If you fail at this 
first step, the noodles are no good.” 

As the crew clears away the prep equipment and 
sets up for cooking, a gray-haired, bespectacled wom- 
an named Tomie Nakajima arrives with an armload 
of negi, a long green onion, from her farm outside the 
city. She sells her entire crop to Ikegami, who prefers 
this larger, more pungent onion to the conventional 
scallions used in many other udon shops in town. Its 
barely ten o’clock, and customers are already stream- 
ing In. On a busy Saturday, Ikegami receives more 
than a thousand customers. Not everyone in 
the neighborhood is thrilled with her suc- 
cess; opposite the shed, a private yard is 
cordoned off with handwritten signs re- 
questing patrons to keep off the grass. 

Ikegami can barely keep up with the 
orders. Customers squeeze through 
the shed to pick up bowls, collect 
their udon, and top it with a 
raw egg, soy sauce, or other 
condiments. Most stand out- 
side to eat, while others sit at 



dented steel desks under a tent Ikegami has set up 
adjacent to her shed. I choose thin-sliced negi and 
a piece of sweet-potato tempura to add to my bowl, 
Ikegami s noodles are softer and more flavorful than 
those I ate at Chikusei, the downtown udon-ya , and 
hardly need the embellishment. A three-year-old 
girl in ponytails named Hina sits next to me on a 
bench. She says she eats udon every day. When I ask 
what kind she likes the best, she just points to her 
bowk No toppings, no dashi; just chewy noodles to 
fill a little girls tummy. 

Ikegami also sells uncooked noodles to take away. 
I buy two boxes. On my return to Tokyo later that 
day, I present them to my friends, along with refrig- 
erator magnet figurines of Taro, 
Udons cartoon movie mascot, 
who wears a noodle bowl on 
his head. Naturally, the fresh 
sanuki noodles are a hit. So, 
when my friends politely ask how 
much I like udon now, I can't resist. 
"Oodles,” I answer. 


The Pantry, page 100: Sources 
for seven-spice blend \ dried anchovies , 
dried seaweed, bonito flakes, dried 
toasted sesame seeds , tempura flakes, 
packaged udons , and udon flour . 
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THE GUIDE 

TAKAMATSU, JAPAN 

COUNTRY COUE: Si 
Dinner for two with drinks and tip ; 

Expensive Over $70 
Moderate $7- $69 
Inexpensive Under $6 


WHERE TO STAY 

AUBERGE DE OISHI 65 Yas- 
bima-nishimachi , Takamatsu (087/ 
43-2235 1 umw.auberge-de-ohhi Jp). 
Rates: $320 double . This contem- 
porary villa on a sandy beach near 
Yashitm Plateau has five comfort- 
able suites. In his restaurant op- 
posite the inn (expensive), chef 
Masakuni Oishi serves French- 
Japanese fusion cuisine in a mini- 
malist dining pavilion and garden. 

WHERE TO EAT 

CHIKUSEI 2-23 Kameoka-cho , 
Takamatsu ( 087/834-7296 '). Lunch 
only. Closed Wednesday, Saturday , 
and Sunday. Inexpensive. At this 
bustling, unpretentious udon-ya, 
udon master Keiji Takeda prepares 
classic sanuki- style udon. 

IKEGAMI Takasu 899-1 Kawa- 
higashi-shita , Takamatsu (087/ 
879-2204). Inexpensive. Rumiko 
Ikegami s hugely popular noodle 
shop has recently relocated to a 
parking lot near the airport to ac- 
commodate the crowds better. 

KANAIZUMI 9-3 Konyamacki, 
Takamatsu (087/822-0123). Inex- 
pensive. Tills popular cafeteria, near 
the city’s art museum, also special- 
izes in sanuki udon. 

WARAYA 91 Yashima-nakamachi, 
Takamatsu (087/843-3115). Mod- 
erate. Housed in a 19th-century 
farmhouse, this eatery offers tarai- 
style udon— noodles served in a 
communal wood tub. 





Whether youre celebrating a special occasion or unwinding after a long day the perfect evening 
begins with the perfect w ine. And wine tastes best when it is stored and preserved to perfection. 

The Marvel wine cellar provides the optimal environment for whites, reds and sparkling wines. An 
innovative temperature regulation system maintains a consistent temperature for storing or serving. 
Intuitive controls predict wine temperature based on demand and adjust accordingly The thoughtful 
design also protects your wine from harmful light and vibration. 

As the finishing touch, our exclusive Marvel Sentry System refrigeration monitor alerts you w r hen 
a door is left open, the temperature isn't quite right and even if there has been a power outage. 

Marvel. Isn't it time you tasted perfection? 

To learn more about the Marvel ~ Chateau Collection Wine Cellar — and our full line of 
cutting edge undercounter refrigeration — visit us at www.lifeluxurymarvel.com 


www.lifeluxurymarvel.com 


MARVEL 


Marvel ® Chateau Collection Wine Cellar 
with Sentry System" refrigeration monitor 
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TABLE 


After they talk callers through their kitchen 
crises, the team behind one of Americas 
most loved radio food shows sit down to 
their own, eventful Thanksgiving feast 
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AFTER THE SHOW, WE TRAVEL— LITERALLY— OVER THE 
RIVER AND THROUGH THE WOODS TO SALLY’S HOUSE 


we’ve taken the last call and left the studio on Thanksgiving 
Day, all of us go to out respective homes In and around St. 
Paul, Minnesota, where our radio show is based, to gather our 
kids, spouses, friends, and pets and then travel — literally, as 
it happens — over the river and through the woods to Sally's 
house, in the lovely village of Marine on St. Croix, 40 minutes 
northeast of the Twin Cities. Sally's place has become Thanks- 
giving central because its kidproof has an intrinsically hang- 
out-friendly quality, and, most important, has unenforced fire 
restrictions that allow post-feast bonfires In the backyard* 
You'd think our experience in solving other folks' problems 
on the air would translate into smooth sailing in our own 
kitchens, but despite planning that begins weeks in advance, 
the real world has a way of creeping into our feast, bringing 
all sorts of surprises. 


8 # Q A.M., THREE WEEKS BEFORE THANKS- 
* W GIVING, Lynne's HOUSE Lynnes annual 
bacchanal of turkey-recipe testing — intended to find, for the 


Broccoli with Sicilian sauce, below. Facing page, crisp apple- 
scented roast turkey (the recipe appears on page 71). 


sake of our listeners and to satisfy our own curiosity, the ul- 
timate new method for cooking holiday fowl — began sev- 
eral days and 14 birds ago* With a scientific rigor that would 
impress Charles Darwin, Lynne has arrived at the definitive 
brine (a combination of salt, sugar, ancho chiles, tart apples, 
and other flavorings), the definitive cooking temperature 
(higher than that called for in most recipes, so the skin crisps 
and the flesh stays juicy), and the (continued on page 74) 



Broccoli with Sicilian Sauce 

SERVES 8 

Tor me, Thanksgiving isn't a holiday unless there is some piece of Italy 
on the table/' says Rossetto Kasper. "No region does tomato sauces like 
Sicily and this sauce, which straddles the line between a pasta sauce and 
vegetable dressing, is intensely delicious, with its massof sauteed onions, 
its reduction of wine, vinegar, garlic, and tomato, and its near-to -Arabic 
finish of olives, raisins, and pine nuts." 


2 heads broccoli (about 2\/i lbs*), cut into florets 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

3 tbsp. extra- virgin olive oil 

4 sprigs flat- leaf parsley, finely chopped 
3 medium red onions, thinly sliced 

V 2 cup dry red wine 

2 tbsp. red wine vinegar 

1 heaping tbsp. tomato paste 
V 2 tsp. dried oregano 
Vs tsp. red pepper fl akes 

3 doves garlic, thinly sliced 

1 23-oz. can whole peeled tomatoes (with liquid), crushed 
1 /3 cup pitted black Sicilian olives 
V* cup seedless raisins 
V* cup pine nuts, toasted (optional) 

1. Set a collapsible steamer in the bottom of a tall pot. Add enough water 
to just cover the steamer. Cover and bring to a boil over high heat. Lay 
broccoli in a crosshatch pattern in steamer and steam, covered,, until ten- 
der, 6-8 minutes. Transfer broccoli to a serving dish and season with salt. 
Set aside at room temperature. 

2. Heat the oil in a large skillet over medium-high heat. Add the parsley and 
onions, season with salt and pepper, and cook, stirring often, until onions 
are softened and browned, 10-15 minutes. Add the wine, vinegar tomato 
paste, oregano, pepper flakes, and garlic and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the mixture is reduced to a glaze, 4-5 minutes. Stir in the tomatoes 
with their liquid and bring the sauce to a boil. Lower the heat to medium- 
low and simmer uncovered, stirring occasionally, until somewhat thick, 
8-10 minutes. Add the olives and simmer until sauce thickens further 
about 10 minutes more. Stir in the raisins. Spoon the tomato sauce over 
room-temperature broccoli and sprinkle with the pine nuts, if you like. 
(The sauce may be made up to 3 days in advance and refrigerated.) 
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THE PERFECT BIRD 

Crisp Apple-Scented Roast Turkey with Cider-Calvados Gravy 

SERVES 8-10 

The turkey in this recipe, from Lynne Rossetto Kasper, is deeply infused with the aroma of apples. Tm a great believer in re- 
peating seasoning themes at different stages of cooking to build depth/' she says, ''which is why I use several expressions of 
apple— the fruit itself, cider, and apple brandy— in this recipe." The seasoning that goes into the brine may seem like a lot, with its 
one-third cup chile powder, three heads of garlic, four apples, and two quarts of cider, but the final effect is perfectly balanced. 


1 I The broth for the gravy may be made up to 3 days in advance. 
Lightly coat the bottom of a 12" skillet with extra-virgin olive oil and 
heat over medium-high. Add the neck and giblets from a 10-12-lb. 
turkey and 2 lbs. mixed chicken legs and thighs; season to taste 
with kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper Brown on both 
sides; transfer to a 6-quart pot. Pour half of the fat out of the skillet; 
heat over medium-high. Stir in 2 chopped yellow onions, 2 cloves 
crushed garlic, 2 whole cloves. 1 chopped carrot, and 1 chopped 
celery rib with leaves and cook until just browned. 12-14 minutes. 
Remove skillet from heat and add V4 cup calvados (apple brandy) 
and 2cups dry white wine. Return to heat, bring to a boil, and scrape 
Up the brown bits on the bottom of the skillet. Transfer the vegetable 
mixture to the 6-quart pot of meat. Add enough water to cover the 
mixture to a depth of 1"; bring to a slow simmer. Partially cover and 
cook, without stirring, for 4-5 hours. (Add more water as neces- 
sary to keep solids covered.) Remove from heat, let cool, strain (as 
shown), and refrigerate broth. You should have about 12 cups. 

2 1 A day before serving, brine the 10-12-lb. turkey, calculating 1 hour 
of brining for each pound. In a large plastic brining bag (see page 100) 
or stockpot, combine 1 cup kosher salt, Y 3 packed cup dark brown 
sugar, and V3 cup ground ancho chile powder Put 2 cups fresh 
apple cider, 35 doves garlic, and 4 unpeeled, cored, and coarsely 
chopped granny smith apples into a food processor and puree. Add 
puree to the brining bag along with 6 cups apple cider and 4 quarts 
cold water. Whisk (as shown) to dissolve the salt and sugar. 

3 Put turkey Into brining bag (as shown), The turkey must be kept 
cold (brine should be 33°), so refrigerate it or bury the bag in ice in 
an oversize cooler, adding Ice as necessary. Before cooking, bring 
the turkey close to room temperature forthe shortest roastingtime. 
(Calculate 10 minutes' roasting time per pound.) 

4 1 Remove the oven's center rack and arrange the remaining rack as 
low as possible. Heat oven to 450°. Choose a large shallow roast- 
ing pan, ideally 2" deep; If the pan is too deep, the turkey will steam 
instead of roasting, in the pan, cluster together 3 large celery ribs 
halved crosswise, 3 large carrots halved crosswise, and 3 large 
yellow onions cut into thick rounds so that the vegetables become 
a sturdy rack forthe turkey. Scatter 1 unpeeled, cored, and coarse- 
ly chopped granny smith apple and IV 2 lightly packed cups fresh 
basil leaves over the top (as shown). Add 4 cups dry white wine 
to cover the bottom of the pan with 1 / 2 " of liquid, 


5 I Remove the turkey from the brine and pat it dry with paper 
towels. Set the turkey on the vegetables breast down (a technique 
that draws juices down into the breast while also protecting the 

meat from the heat) and tuck 1 unpeeled, cored, and coarsely 
chopped granny smith apple and V 2 lightly packed cup fresh 
basil leaves into the cavity. Dot the turkey with 4 tbsp. softened 
butter (as shown) and dust all over with V 2 tsp, freshly ground 
black pepper. Begin roasting. 

6 I As the bird cooks, baste it with the pan juices every 20 min- 
utes using a spoon (as shown). After the first hour, remove the 
roasting pan from oven and, using two pot holders, carefully turn 
the turkey breast side up. Baste it with the pan juices and continue 
roasting. (Cover the turkey loosely with foil if it threatens to burn.) 
When an instant-read thermometer inserted in a thigh (without 
touching bone) reaches 165° -170° (after about 2 hours), move the 
turkey to a platter and let it rest in a warm place for 20 minutes, 

7 I Meanwhile, set the roasting pan over 2 burners to make the 
gravy. Skim off excess fat from pan juices and remove two-thirds 
of the vegetables from the pan. Cut the rest of the vegetables into 
small pieces (as shown). Add Y 3 cup calvados (apple brandy), V 2 
cup white wine, and Vl cup apple cider. Bring to a boil over high 
heat and, using a wooden spatula to scrape up all the caramelized 
bits, cook the liquid down to a syrup, 6-8 minutes. 

8 1 Remove broth from refrigerator; skim off fat. Reheat all bull 
cup. Add two-thirds of the heated broth to the pan (as shown). 
Boil, stirring constantly, until reduced by half, about 15 minutes. 
Stir the remainder of the heated broth into the pan and bring 
to a boil. To thicken the gravy, add V 4 cup flour to a tall glass. 
Stir the 1 cup of reserved, chilled broth Into the flour until there 
are no lumps. You've made a slurry. Whisk it into the bubbling 
gravy. Keep simmering and whisking until gravy is smooth and 
thick enough to lightly coat the back of a spoon, about 20 min- 
utes. Now taste it. If you taste raw flour, simmer the gravy for 
another minute. 

9 1 Stir 8 torn basil leaves into the gravy and season with kosher 
salt and freshly ground black pepper, if necessary. Pour the gravy 
Into a bowl (as shown) or another serving vessel. Carve the turkey 
(shown on page 69) and arrange on a large platter. Serve with the 
gravy passed separately. 
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WHEN THE PHONE LINES START LIGHTING UP, WE CAN 
FEEL THE PULSE OF AMERICA’S KITCHENS QUICKEN 


(continued from page 68) definitive pan gravy (made with 
stack j apple cider, and ealvados, for a richer foundation). 


8:13 


P.M . , THE DAY BEFORE THANKSGIV- 
ING* Sally’s HOUSE Sally removes the 
turkey, which she's had delivered from her local mom- 
and-pop grocer, from the paper hag. Horror sets in. This 
Is not the locally raised heritage-breed bird she d asked for 
hut, rather, a supermarket specimen — the kind that s fully 
injected with all the things Lynne constantly rails against 
on the air. Always decisive, Sally quickly unwraps the bird, 
plucks out the telltale plastic thermometer, plunges the 
turkey into Lynnes brine, and does not tell a soul. 

7 r Q a.m., Thanksgiving Day, Lynne's 
• y HOUSE Lynne is frantically stuffing and label- 
ing Ziploc bags containing the ingredients for the dishes shell 
be making. Vegetables and spices are flying everywhere. Her 
husband, Frank, stands quietly aside. He’s seen this before. 


8:13 


a. m . * Thanksgiving Day, Sally's 
HOUSE Sally's husband, Tom, is stand- 
ing before his oven, sweating nervously. This year, he’s 
been put in charge of the turkey, and the moment has 
come to put flame to fowl. It's unusual to find Tom, 
an accomplished audio producer who is used to deal- 
ing with crises on the fly, daunted by a mere bird. He 
places the turkey in the oven — upside down. 


9:01 


a.m., American Public Media 
STUDIO 4B In the production booth, 
Splendid Table producers and interns, under Sally s di- 
rection, are screening the first callers while Lynne intro- 
duces the show. The phone lines light up 5 and we can 
feel the pulse of Americas home kitchens quicken as the 
holiday gets under way. Our first call is from Christo- 
pher Kimball, the editor of Cook r Illustrated magazine 
and a frequent guest on the show, who will stay on the 
line to help us answer callers’ questions from his home 
in Vermont. 


9:20 


A, Mm Sally's HOUSE Tom opens the oven 
and realizes that the bird has been breast side 
down for over an hour. He considers calling Sally but decides 
to take matters, truly, into his own hands, flipping the bird 
over and tearing its skin in the process. 


Previous pages, cardamom -buttermilk pie; the St. Croix River, 
across from Swift's house; family and friends gather in Swift's 
kitchen for the pre-feast Thanksgiving toast. 


9:24 


a.m., American Public: Media Stu- 
dio 4B Mary is on the line from St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, She’s laughing. The exchange goes something 
like this: 

“I have a turkey in the oven, a tofurkey on the counter, 


RECIPE 


Cardamom-Buttermilk Pie 

MAKES ONE 10" PIE 

Buttermilk pie, an American classic, is a forerunner of cheesecake. Real, 
old-fashioned buttermilk is the liquid left over from the churning of 
ripened cream for butter; it has a tangler, more complex flavor than the 
version found in stores today. In this recipe, sour cream helps replicate 
the taste of true buttermilk, 

IV 2 cops plus 3 tbsp. flour 

1 tbsp. plus 1 cop sugar 
V 2 tsp. fine salt 

14 tbsp, butter (10 tbsp, cold, 4 tbsp. melted and cooled slightly) 

2 tsp, white distilled vinegar 
1 tsp. ground cardamom 

3 egg yolks 

1 copsourcream 

2 cops buttermilk 

Finely grated zest ofl lemon 
1 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 

1« Combine V/2 cups flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, Y4 tsp. salt, and cold butter in 
a sealable plastic bag and freeze completely. (This may be done up to 
3 months in advance.) 

2 . Mix vinegarand V2 cup ice water in a bowl. Turn the freezer bag's con- 
tents out intoa food processor; pulse until chunks of the butter have been 
reduced to the size of large peas. Add vinegar mixture to flour mixture 
and pulse briefly to just incorporate. Form the dough into a disk, wrap in 
plastic wrap, and refrigerate for at least 1 hour or overnight. 

3 . On a well-floured surface, roll dough out to a 13" circle about Vs" thick. Fit 
into a 10 rj pie pan; cut away excess dough, leaving a 1V2" border. Tuck the 
overhanging dough underneath Itself to form a thick edge; using your fin- 
gers, pinch the edge to create a wavy pattern. Cover and chill for 1 hour. 

4 . Heat oven to 400°. Prick bottom of dough with a fork; line with foil and fill 
with dried beans. Bake the pie shell for 10 minutes. Remove the beans and foil 
and bake until! light brown, about 10 minutes more. Let cool on a rack. 

5. Whisk together remaining flour and salt with the melted butter, car- 
damom, egg yolks, and sour cream; beat in remaining sugar, buttermilk, 
zest, and lemon juice. Pour into cooled pie shell, place in oven, and reduce 
heat to 325°. Bake until set on the edges but slightly wobbly in the center, 
about 1 hour. Let pie cool completely on a rack and refrigerate. Serve the 
pie cool rather than cold. 





Make every day a little less everyday 


WOODBRIDGE 

BY ROBERT MONDAVI 
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AT THANKSGIVING EVERY YEAR, PERSONAL CONNEC- 
TIONS SHIFT AND NEW ONES TAKE ROOT 


and. two vegans asleep in the basement. My question is can 
1 use hotter in the mashed potatoes instead of that nonhy- 
drogen ated, animal-free, natural buttery spread they brought 
home? Will they ever know?” 

“Ugh,” Lynne replies and then pauses. “Well, I have to go 
the ethical route here. That stuff may be awful, but.. ” 

“It is,” interjects Kimball. “We’ve tested it ” 

“Yeah, but its wrong to switch on them. How would you 
feel?” Lynne reasons. A few minutes later, they all agree on a 
vegan -friendly recipe using olive oil, onions, and garlic. 


1 */l n A - M -* American Public Media 

X W STUDIO 4B Our regular guests on the 

show, the food writers Jane and Michael Stern, have phoned 
in to announce that they wont be hosting a dinner this 
year. They Ve decided that they have terrible Thanksgiving 
karma. Jane lists evidence from holidays past. There was the 
year the dog ate turkey fat and wound up at the vet, the time 
Michael s Cuisinart-happy mom pureed the turkey, and the 
unfortunate incident in which a hard-drinking relative tried 
to lure another dinner guest off the wagon. 


n * A A American Public Media 

• U STUDIO 4B The phone lines officially 
close. Over the past two hours, Lynne has helped a cook 
from Friddley, Minnesota, turn a botched pumpkin pie 
into pumpkin pot de creme; walked a vegetarian in Omaha 
through the paces of roasting his very first bird for a crowd; 
and demystified turducken, that Southern specialty consist- 
ing of a chicken stuffed inside a duck stuffed inside a turkey, 
for a caller from Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

2 # O A p.m., Sally's house Sally gets home and 
* **) A. releases Tom — who has succeeded in produc- 
ing a respectable, if slightly banged-a round, roasted turkey — 
from his kitchen responsibilities. Some guests have already 
showed up, and the kitchen is getting crowded, fast, The plan 
of having each guest bring no more than one dish has failed, as 
it invariably does, and the countertop is covered with a hodge- 
podge of old favorites, last-minute experiments, and soon- to- 
be standbys. Sally sets out her pear-ginger chutney and gar- 
licky greens. Friends Bonnie and A1 Porte have brought what 
could be called a gclcc of cranberries with horseradish cream 
but is, at heart, a good old-fashioned molded Jell-O salad. 
Sally s sister Nan, a dancer and accomplished carb loader, has 
come with two stuffings — both a wild rice version and a classic 
sage version — as well as corn bread. There’s glazed ham from 
Nueskes, the legendary smokehouse in Wisconsin, fresh cran- 
berries, and aged cheddar cheese. And Lynne, a one-woman 
horn of plenty, has arrived bearing a Sicilian-style broccoli 


dish, yams with ginger and scallions, cardamom-buttermilk 
pie, and her famous homemade marshmallows. 

3 t OO P.M. All family and friends are accounted for, 
# zL glasses are in hand, and dogs and children are 
romping around inside and out. We represent a wide demo- 
graphic, ranging in age from two to 72 and encompassing 
a vast array of interests that includes art, junking, dance, 
SpongeBob SquarePants, philately, medicine, U2, trademark 
law, hairdos, English literature, and venture capital. Every 
year, personal connections shift and new ones take root. Its 
one of the aspects of this holiday we treasure the most. 

4 9 f\ fm 7 P.M. Tom is standing in position before the 
# W / roasted bird with a ten-inch, hand-beveled carv- 
ing knife — ceremoniously handed to him by Lynne moments 
earlier — in his right hand. The carving of the bird is accom- 
plished with impeccable skill and grace. His assignment ful- 
filled, Tom turns to clean the blade and nearly cuts off his fin- 
ger, sending him, trailing blood, into the bathroom in search 
of first aid. A few perfunctory words of sympathy are offered 
by those who aren’t already blithely digging in. Toms turkey 
is so moist that we decide to change the recipes instructions 
to make them reflect his breast-down approach. 

5 # T 1 P.M. The pace of the meal is slowing. Tom 
# X X holds his bandaged hand above his head and 
uses the other to eat his food, which his tablemates have 
thoughtfully cut into bite-size pieces. Now that the eating 
frenzy has subsided, Tom realizes that a stitch or two may 
be required. His brother, Jim, pulls the car around, and the 
two of them head off to join the other Thanksgiving Day 
wounded at the local emergency room. The kids, oblivious 
to this minor drama, have decamped to the backyard to 
await the bonfire. A few of us go hack for thirds. 


6:15 


P.M. Those of us able to move have drifted out- 
side. A few of Sally’s neighbors have joined the 
party. The kids play flashlight tag, climb trees, and toast 
Lynnes marshmallows, while we lean against one another 
on a bench, a bottle of wine at our feet. A cheer goes up 
when Tom arrives and brandishes his newly stitched finger. 
As the fire dwindles, we raise our glasses in a toast. Here’s to 
next year’s “Turkey Confidential” and to tomorrow, when 
Sally will find those marshmallows happily tracked by little 
feet through the entire house. \ 


The Pantry, page 100: Information on The Splendid 
Table and sources for ground ancho chile and brining bags. 
See www.saveur.com/issuel06 for more holiday recipes. 



Pros Magaga and her daughter tend their 
newly- expanded shop in Kampala , Uganda 
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VillageBanking.org 


An elegant solution to global poverty 
turns small loans into big changes 

There is no better word to describe a solution to poverty that uses 
small loans to create big changes. That combines the power of 
compassion with economic common sense. That makes impoverished 
communities blossom through the promise of their own entrepreneurs. 
Help us launch 100,000 Village Banks by 2010, because hope and 
opportunity make the world a better place for us all. 

Find out more at www.VillaseBankin3.or3 


VISA 


WSA is a proud sponsor of The Village Banking Campaign of FINCA international 

1101 14th Street, NW t Washington , DC 20005 / Phone: 202,682,1510 

Visit myspace .com/ villagebanking featuring Ambassador of Hope Natalie Portman 





Lush, earthy, strictly seasonal: cavolo nero is a green^v^^N^aitin^dr 
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CAVOLO NERO 


Cavolo Nero Salad with 
Pecorino Rossellino 

This dish (previous page, bottom) is based on 
one made by chef Joshua McFadden at Franny's, 
an Italian restaurant in Brooklyn, New York. 
Heat oven to 400°. Toss 1 cup coarse fresh 
bread crumbs with 2 tbsp. melted butter and 
kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
to taste; bake on a baking sheet until golden, 
5-7 minutes. Let cool. Sprinkle a little kosher salt 
over 1 chopped clove garlic; mash with the side 
of a knife to make a paste; transfer to a bowk 
Whisk in 3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive oil, preferably 
Frantoia (see page 100), 2 tbsp. lemon juice, 
Vs tsp. red pepper flakes, and salt and pepper 
to taste. Stir in V4 cup grated pecorino cheese, 
preferably pecorino rossellino (a sweet-tasting, 
tomato-coated variety, see page 100), to make 
a dressing. Add 1 lb. trimmed and thinly sliced 
cavolo nero; toss. Serve sprinkled generously 
with the bread crumbs, more grated pecorino, 
and a drizzle of extra-virgin olive oil. Serves 4. 

Ribollita 

(Cavolo Nero and Borlotti Bean Soup) 

This recipe for the classic Tuscan soup (previous 
page, top) is based on one in The River Cafe Cook 
Book by Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers CEbury 
Press, 1995). Heat V4 cup olive oil in a pot over 
medium-high heat. Add V 2 cup chopped flat-leaf 
parsley leaves, 6 chopped ribs celery, 4 chopped 
cloves garlic, 3 chopped carrots, 1 chopped red 
onion, and kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper to taste. Cook, stirring, until light brown, 
15-20 minutes. Crush contents of one 28-oz. 
can whole peeled tomatoes; add to pot. Reduce 
heat to medium -low; cook until thickened, 25- 
30 minutes. Add 2 lbs. trimmed and roughly 
chopped cavolo nero, 2 drained 14-oz. cans 
borlotti beans, and 1 gallon water. Cover; bring 
to a boil. Reduce heat to medium-low; simmer, 
uncovered, until cavolo nero is tender, about 
30 minutes. Meanwhile, puree 1 drained 14-oz. 
can borlotti beans and V 2 cup water in a food 
processor; stir into pot. Tear 1 stale crustless 
loaf ciabatta bread (about V4 lb. whole) into 1" 
pieces; add to pot with 3 tbsp. extra-virgin olive 
oil and salt and pepper to taste. Cook, stirring, 
until thick, about 30 minutes. Serve drizzled with 
extra-virgin olive oil. Makes 8-10 servings. 


I wish I could say that I discovered, ca- 
volo nero on a ramble through Tuscany. 
In fact, my introduction to this rugged- 
looking, dark green kale was rather less 
romantic. I found it in the pages of a hook. 

1 was at university in England, and my step- 
mother had given me a copy of The River Cafe 
Cook Book , the landmark London restaurants 
now famous 1995 volume on rustic Italian cook- 
ing, for my student digs. The recipes seemed to 
possess a kind of magic: even with my battered 
pans and tiny stove, every one that 1 tried came 
out tasting bright and delicious. But there were 
a few dishes I didn't attempt, because they 
called for the mysterious Tuscan 14 black cab- 
bage', cavolo nero. In the books photographs, 
the kale s inky-green leaves curled around pale 
spines. It looked jagged and prehistoric, totally 
unlike the perfectly round heads of cabbage at 
my supermarket. Over time, cavolo nero ac- 
quired an almost mythical allure — mythical in 
that, try as I might, I couldn't get my hands on 
it. I remember scouring the market stands, 
only to be greeted with bewildered shrugs 
and offers of savoy cabbage. 

As it turned out, I wasn't the only one 
struggling to find this elusive green. Years 
later, when I had the opportunity to corner 
the book's authors, Rose Gray and Ruth 
Rogers, they admitted they had smuggled 
a bag of seeds over from Tuscany in the 
late 1980s for the farmer who supplied 
their restaurant. They were probably the 
only people in Britain with access to ca- 
volo nero at that time. Still, in their book, 
they declared it “essential for an authentic 
ribollita”, the Tuscan soup of beans, bread, 
and tomatoes, in which the kale takes cen- 
ter stage with its silky texture and musky 
flavor. “Cavolo nero became a vegetable 
that people went into the greengrocers and 
asked for,” Rose Gray told me. “Ruthie and 
1 used to go around when we gave talks and 
say, L Be demanding consumers! Say to the 
greengrocer, I want cavolo nero! 5 ” 

Cavolo nero, like all kales, traces its 


Indrani Sen s last article for saveur was 
“Are You Being Served?” (Aiigtistf September 2006). 


lineage to the ancient wild cabbages of Asia 
Minor and the eastern Mediterranean, which 
came to Europe with Celtic wanderers around 
600 b*c. Cultivated in Tuscany starting in the 
18th century (and perhaps even earlier), cavolo 
nero is prized for its bountiful growth through 
the lean winter months. In the United States, 
its commonly known as dinosaur kale, Tuscan 
kale, or lacinato — where it s known at all. It's a 
late arrival here, introduced by chefs who have 
championed it in recent years* 

With hardy leaves that grow as long as 15 
inches, cavolo nero is a brassica in the same 
family as broccoli and collards; it thrives in 
the Northeast because it tolerates cold so well, 
according to Guy Jones, whose organic farm 
in upstate New r York provides produce for 
Manhattan's Babbo, Picholine, and Telepan, 
among other restaurants. When I called him 
to find out how he first came across the kale, 
the story he told had the ring of familiarity: 
for Jones, as for Rogers and Gray in London, 
there was a fateful bag of contraband seeds* 
One of the chefs he supplies had brought them 
from Tuscany a little over a decade ago. Since 
then, Jones said, he's grown more cavolo nero 
than any other kale. Still, like many farmers, 
he does most of his cavolo nero business with 
restaurants, not home cooks. “Kale isn't an easy 
sell,” Jones said* “Amgula's not that big a leap, 
but kale, that's a leap*” 

He has a point. It's easy to dismiss ca- 
volo nero, in all its virtuous greenness, as 
the sort of rabbit food dutifully chewed by 
health nuts. And healthful it certainly is: 
it's a rich source of nutrients as well as ca- 
rotenoids, pigments that have been shown 
to have anticarcinogenic properties. Then 
there's the fact that cavolo nero can make 
a bad impression if eaten in the wrong 
season; harvested before the first frost, it 
can taste muddy and bitter. But don't hold 
those traits against it* With the onset of 
cold weather and the breakdown of the en- 
zyme responsible for the bitter compounds 
that mask the plants sugars, the leaves re- 
veal their delectable sweetness* Once that 

Cavolo nero r facing page. Previous pages, ribollita 
(top) and cavolo nero salad with pecorino rossellino. 
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Braised cavolo nero (top left), farfalle with cavolo nero pesto (top right), and cavolo nero and 
prosciutto bruschetta. 


happens, it doesn’t take much — a glug of oil, 
the careful application of heat — to bring out 
their complex flavor. 

Cavolo nero has a strong presence, and 1 of- 
ten serve it braised simply — with fennel, garlic, 
and finely chopped anchovies — alongside rich 
and deeply savory ingredients, like roast pork 
with French green lentils. Other times, 1 serve 
the cooked leaves on toasted crusty bread topped 
with prosciutto, to make a full-flavored brus- 
chetta. But my favorite way to eat it is with pasta 
in a pesto made with garlic and olive oik It’s a 
lustrous puree that coats the noodles and leaves 
an emerald slick of oil on the plate. To me, its 
taste is the very essence of green — but a deeper, 
more mature green than that of the tender shoots 
of the spring and summer. 

Its a color we sec precious little of at this 
time of year in New York City, where I now 


live. The trees in Central Park are rusty red and 
brown; the farmers’ market in Union Square is 
a muted tableau of orange pumpkins, purple 
turnips, and earth -covered potatoes. But in the 
late autumn and early winter, when its wrinkled 
leaves are at their darkest, cavolo nero comes 
into its glory. When I find it in those chilly 
months, I treasure the vegetable, appreciating 
it all the more because it always seems to arrive 
when 1 need it the most. And in this age of 
year-round convenience — when produce from 
far-offlands is trucked to our doorsteps and we 
eat hothouse tomatoes in midwinter — there’s 
something wonderful about this stubbornly 
seasonal kale, which yields its sweetness only 
to those who will wait for It. 4^ 


The Pantry, page 100: Sources for cavolo 
nero , Frantoia olive oil , and pecorino rosseUino. 
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Braised Cavolo Nero 


The leaves of cavolo nero may be left whole when 
they're braised; they cook slowly into a luscious 
heap. Heat ] Acup extra-virgin olive oil in a wide 
pot over medium -high heat. Add 1 tbsp. fennel 
seeds, 1 tsp. red pepper flakes, 12 thinly sliced 
cloves garlic, and 2 finely chopped anchovy 
filets; cook until fragrant, 1-2 minutes. Add 1 qt. 
chicken stock, bring to a boil. Add whole leaves 
from 4 lbs. trimmed cavolo nero and kosher salt 
and freshly ground black pepper to taste. Cook, 
covered, stirring occasionally, until leaves are 
somewhat wilted, 4-5 minutes. Reduce heat to 
medium-low; simmer, covered, until very tender, 
40-45 minutes more. Serves 4-6. 


Farfalle with Cavolo Nero Pesto 

When most people think of pesto, the traditional 
Genoese version, made with basil and pine nuts, 
comes to mind. In this rendition, sweet and nutty 
cavolo nero replaces both of those ingredients. 
This recipe is based on one in The River Cafe 
Cook Book by Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers (Ebury 
Press, 1995). Bring a pot of salted water to a 
boil. Add 2V2 lbs. trimmed cavolo nero and 
2 cloves garlic; cook until bright green, 3-4 
minutes. Drain; transfer cavolo nero and garlic 
to a food processor; pulse to a puree. Pour in V 4 
cup extra-virgin olive oil while pulsing to form 
a pesto; transfer to a bowl. Crush 2 chopped 
raw cloves garlic with 1 tsp. sea salt, stir into 
pesto with 1/4 cup extra- virgin olive oil. Bring a 
large pot of salted water to a boil, add 1 lb. dried 
farfalle; cook until al dente, 10 minutes. Drain, 
add pasta to bowl of pesto. Fold in V/2 cups 
grated parmigiano-reggiano, T /2 cup extra- virgin 
olive oil, and salt and pepper to taste. Serves 4. 

Cavolo Nero and Prosciutto 
Bruschetta 

The word bruschetta comes from the Italian 
word brvscare, which means to toast. This recipe 
is based on one in Ration Easy Recipes from the 
London River Cafe by Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers 
(Clarkson Potter, 2004). Trim 2 lbs. cavolo nero; 
boil in salted water until completely tender, 25- 
30 minutes. Drain, squeeze out excess water. 
Transfer cavolo nero to a bowl; toss with extra- 
virgin olive oil, kosher salt, and freshly ground 
black pepper, all to taste. Grill a dozen slices of 
ciabatta bread until crisp and slightly charred 
on the corners. (Alternatively, toast bread slices 
over the flame of a gas burner.) Rub each bread 
slice with a clove of garlic; season with salt and 
pepper to taste and drizzle with extra-virgin olive 
oil. Divide warm cavolo nero between bread 
slices and top each with a thin slice of prosciutto. 
Drizzle with extra-virgin olive oil. Serves 4-6. 
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A GROUP OF GRANDMOTHERS IN SPAIN'S 
CATALAN REGION HAS BANDED TOGETHER TO HELP KEEP LOCAL 

CULINARY TRADITIONS ALIVE 


COLLECTIVE WISDOM 


by Lisa Abend photographs by Penny De Los Santos 


S tanding in Maria Pol's spotless kitchen in the small Catalan city of Sils, in northeastern Spain, I reach fora spoon to stir the casserole 
warming in an old pot on the stove, but the short, 74-year-old woman at my side swats my hand away, "Not yet/' says Pok "First, 
you have to make it xup-xup." I scan my memory of Catalan culinary terms for "choop-choop" but draw a blank. Later, Pol tells me 
the phrase refers to the precise moment when a liquid breaks into a high simmer H ere in Catalonia, a quasi-autonomous region 
with its own language and a strong cultural identity, the food slang can be daunting. *1 A little more than an hour's drive northeast of 


Barcelona., Sils is a nondescript town* home to 
blockish apartment buildings, a sand-colored 
church, and a few unremarkable shops. What 
Sils is remarkable for is its cooks, specifically Les 
Avies de Sils, or the Grandmothers of Sils, a col- 
lective of a hundred or so older women (and, more 
recently, a handful of men) — Maria Pol is one of 
them — celebrated for their passionate dedication 
to preserving traditional regional recipes. 

It all began in 1992, when a local resident 
named Francisco Anoro, who goes by the nick- 
name Xicu, was looking for activities that would 
engage Siiss elderly citizens. When he sat down 
for dinner with some of the towns women to lis- 
ten to their ideas, the discussion quickly turned 
to food, though not necessarily the food in front 
of them. “All they could talk about was how 
people used to cat,” says Xicu. " ‘How come wc 
never ate eggs when we were girls? 5 they’d ask. 
Or, 4 Why did we cook fideua fa paella-like dish] 
on Thursdays? 3 ” (Ihc answers, respectively, arc 
that the local economy once depended on the 

Carmen Barrio Perez, one of the Cooks of Sils r in her 
kitchen in the Catalan town of the same name. 


sale of eggs, meaning few were left over for the 
locals, and that there was no market in town on 
Thursday, so home cooks had the time to make 
fideua, a dish that takes hours to prepare.) 

Fewer than 22 people attended that first din- 
ner, but it went off so well that the ones who 
were present urged Xicu to organize more get- 
togethers. At subsequent meals, the number of 
attendees grew, and at the end of the first year the 
women began working on a book. “They didn’t 
see it as a cookbook,’ 3 says Xicu, “hut a historical 
exploration, an ethnography of our food/ 3 The 
women persuaded the municipal government to 
publish the tome — a compendium of local cu- 
linary history — in 1994; the authors referred to 
themselves as the Grandmothers of Sils. 

In its earliest incarnation, the group com- 
prised nine women. The youngest was 65 years 
old (“We called her L La Nina [The Girl] 3 / 1 notes 
Xicu). So positive was the response to their first 
publication that, in 1997, the collective decid- 
ed to publish a straightforward cookbook of 
Catalan recipes; it was eventually reissued by 
a national publisher and became a best seller. 
Notoriety followed, propelled by a resurgence 


in interest across Spain in the country’s regional 
cuisines. The women were invited to cook in Ma- 
drid, they took charge of the ovens at the Hotel 
Palace Barcelona for a week as part of a promo- 
tional event, and they were interviewed on radio 
and television. Today the collective receives invi- 
tations from all over Europe to demonstrate its 
time-honored recipes and pass along the kind of 
knowledge that comes only from decades at the 
stove. Because some of its members do not have 
grandchildren, the group has changed its name 
from Les Avies de Sils to La Cuina a Sils, which 
translates literally as the Cuisine of Sils. Thanks 
to them, their otherwise obscure hometown 
has become famous as a principal repository of 
Catalonia's culinary memory. 

Ever since the mid-1990s, when a chef 
named Ferran Adria achieved global recognition 
for his work at El Bulli, a tiny restaurant on the 

Lisa Abends writing has appeared in 
Time and the Christian Science Monitor. 
Based in Madrid , she is currently working on 
a culinary guidebook to Spain. 
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REAL CATALAN FOOD-THE KIND WITH ROOTS REACHING BACK 
TO THE MIDDLE AGES-IS EARTHIER AND RICHER THAN WHAT 
IS SERVED IN BARCELONA'S CUTTING-EDGE RESTAURANTS 


Mandonguilles amb Sipia i Gambes 

(Meatballs with Squid and Shrimp) 

SERVES 6-8 

The meatballs for this dish, a version of one from Carmen Barrio Perez, may 
be made up to three days in advance. Serve with crusty bread, if you like. 

24 whole blanched almonds, toasted 
6 cloves garlic (2 whole, 4 finely chopped) 

3 r i pe mediu m tomatoes, halved, seeded , flesh grated , peel s d iscarded 
3 1"~thick slices baguette <1 toasted) 

V3 cup roughly chopped flat-leaf parsley leaves 
2 /3 cup milk 
1 lb. ground beef 

1 lb. ground pork 

Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

Olive oil (preferably Spanish; see page 100) for frying, plus 6 tbsp. 

2 medium yellow onions, thinly sliced 
12 large head-on shell-on shrimp 

V/2 lbs. cleaned squid, cut into 2 3 /4" slices 
3 A cup white wine 

2 cups beef stock, preferably homemade 
2 /3 cup frozen peas, thawed 

1. Puree almonds, whole garlic, one-third of the tomatoes, toasted bread slice, 
half the parsley, and V2 cup water in a blender to make a seasoning paste 
called a picada; set aside. Tear remaining bread into pieces; combine in a bowl 
with milk. Let soak for IS minutes; break up bread with fingers. Add half the 
chopped garlic, remaining parsley, beef, pork, and salt and pepper; mix well. 
Shape meat mixture intoT/s" balls. Pour oil into a large deep skillet to a depth 
of 1/4" and heat over medium-high heat. Working in batches, fry meatballs, 
turning occasionally, until golden brown all over, 5-7 minutes per batch. Trans- 
fer to a paper towel-lined plate; set aside. Discard oil and reserve skillet. 

2 . Heat 2 tbsp. oil in reserved skillet over medium heat. Add remaining 
chopped garlic and onions; cook until golden brown. 16-18 minutes. Trans- 
fer onion mixture to a plate. Increase heat to medium-high; heat another 

2 tbsp. oil. Add shrimp and cook, turning once, until almost cooked, about 
2 minutes. Transfer shrimp to another plate. Heat remaining 2 tbsp, oil 
in skillet; add squid and cook until just cooked through, about 2 minutes. 
Transfer squid to a plate. Add remaining tomatoes and wine and cook, stir- 
ring occasionally, until thick, 7-8 minutes. Stir in reserved picada and onion 
mixture; cook for 2 minutes more. Reduce heat to medium; stir in stock, 
peas, meatballs, squid, and salt and pepper. Top with shrimp and cook until 
heated throughout, about 5 minutes more. 
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Costa Brava, Spains northeastern coast, Catalan 
cuisine has been known for its creative dazzle, 
and the area's toques have been at the forefront 
of Spains gastronomic revolution. But real Cat- 
alan food — the kind with roots reaching hack 
to the Middle Ages — is earthier and, in many 
wavs, richer than what is served in Barcelona's 
cutting-edge restaurants. 

The region s prosperous merchant class has 
always looked outward (parts of Italy used to 
be under Catalan rule), and that cosmopolitan 
point of view is reflected in the local predilec- 


COOKS OF SILS 

tion for layered flavors and unusual combina- 
tions — such as chocolate and shellfish — that 
mix the sweet and the savory, Cassoles (cas- 
seroles, referred to in other parts of Spain as 
cazuelas) loom large in the Catalan canon, 
especially those that unite seafood and meat. 
All of them derive their deep flavor from slow 
cooking, which invariably involves achieving 
the perfect xup-xup> the technique that Maria 
Pol told me about. 

Of all the foods the Cooks of Sils have 
championed, it is the cassoles for which they 


are the most renowned. Appropriately, those 
dishes are the stars at the collectives annual 
dinner, which has been held every year since 
1994 in the Sils municipal pavilion and is a 
far cry from those first, casual meals that the 
groups early members attended. Despite the 
frequent invitations to Italy, Germany, and be- 
yond, the dinner remains the biggest and most 
anticipated event of the year for the women in 
the group. This year, 600 or so attendees will 
pay 22 euros each for an evening of eating, 
dancing, and merrymaking. 

Preparations begin the day before. On Friday 
morning, a few hours before 1 get my cooking 
lesson in Pols kitchen, I accompany her to the 
outdoor market, near the center of town- it is bus- 
tling with women greeting one another warmly 
while furtively eyeing other shoppers' purchases. 
Pol pulls me and her friend Paquita Rabassa over 
to one of the produce stands, offering expert ad- 
vice as she makes one careful purchase after an- 
other. Regarding the tomatoes: “For frying, they 
have to be ripe.' 5 As for the onions: “You want the 
ones from Figueres — they're sweeter and more 
tender.” The salsify that will star in her casserole 
receives particularly intense scrutiny; brushing a 
little dirt off the pale brown roots, she remarks 
with satisfaction on their origin. “You can't get 
these outside Gerona Province. Even in Barce- 
lona they don't have them.” 

After stops at a poultry vendor and then a wine 
shop, the three of us are back in Pol's kitchen, 
boiling salsify. With an unhurried rhythm, we 
wash, peel, and slice the root before boiling it. 
Then we dip the slices in flour, fry them, and set 
them aside to add to the casserole. Next we make 
a sofregit, or flavor base, of grated onion and to- 
mato, followed by a broth made from carrots and 
the chickens neck and feet. Finally, there's the 
picada, a paste of almonds, garlic, and parsley 
added at the last minute to boost the dish s flavor 
and thicken the sauce. For hers, Pol picks a single 
sprig of parsley from her garden — not enough, 
according to Rabassa. The two women heatedly 
debate the merits of one sprig versus two. In the 
end, Rabassa surrenders. “Everyone does it her 
own way,” she says with a shrug. 

That's the thing about the Cooks of Sils. All 
employ the same techniques — make a sofregit, 
add broth, let it xup-xup, stir in the picada — but 
the variations are virtually numberless. Before 
the Saturday night dinner, I'm able to squeeze in 
visits to the kitchens of a few other Cooks of Sils, 

Clockwise from far left: meatballs with squid and 
shrimp; cook Rosa Vails; at the Sils annual dinner. 
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COOKS OF S I L S 


TO REACH THE PERFECT SIMMER, KNOWN AS XUP-XUP, IS ONE OF 

TRADITIONAL CATALAN COOKING'S BASIC COMMANDMENTS 
AND IS ESSENTIAL TO THE DEEP FLAVOR OF REGIONAL DISHES 


and I am fascinated by the range of ingredients 
and techniques used for the casseroles. Carme 
CamoSj a mother of three and grandmother of 
one, adds cognac to the broth for her darkly rich 
vedella amb bolets (veal with mushrooms). Rosa 
Maria Contreras, who is contributing to the din- 
ner for the third time, leaves the tomatoes out of 
the sofregit for her hacalla amb panses (salt cod 
with raisins). Rosa Vails, formerly a cook at the 
local elementary school, adds pine nuts, toasted 
bread, and her own, homegrown saffron to the 
picada for her suqnet de peix (fish stew). 

Of all the cooks 1 meet, perhaps none is quite 
so opinionated as Carmen Barrio Perez. It is 
sweltering in her tiny apartment kitchen when 
I stop by, and the petite 77-year-old is holding 
forth with the firepower of a machine gun. She 
rattles off cooking tips as she prepares her man- 
donguilles amb sipia i gambes (meatballs with 
squid and shrimp): “The meatballs must be made 
of a mix of ground pork and veal, and two — no 
more, no less — slices of bread soaked in milk," 
“You should rub your hands with vinegar be- 
fore rolling the meatballs so that the meat won't 
burn," “The shrimp must be laid on top, because 
they look nicer there, but only after you make it 
xup-xupP And on it goes. Finally, she shoos me 
out of the kitchen so that she can get her hair 
done for tonights party. 

The shtny wooden floors of the pavilion 
are covered by big, flower-bedecked tables, which 



the men of the town set up this morning. Later 
they reappear, dropping off their wives' cassoles 
in a side room, where the dishes are to he re- 
heated, 25 at a time, on butane stoves. Though 
the pride they take in their spouses' cooking is 
evident in the way that each man unveils the 
casserole he is carrying, no one is prouder of 
the womens accomplishments than the women 


3V2 cups chicken stock, preferably homemade 
2 tbsp, flat-leaf parsley I e a ve s 
24 whole blanched almonds, toasted 
4 cloves garlic 

Kosher salt, to taste 

2 lbs. sals if y r pee led, cu 1 1 e ngth wi se i nto th i rd s, 
and placed in acidulated water (see page 95) 
2 tbsp. plus 1 cup olive oil (preferably 
Spanish; see page 100) 


themselves. For Maria Teresa Sasanedas, one of 
the events organizers, joining the collective was 
the best thing she's ever done. “At home, no one 
ever thanks you for cooking," she says, “but you 
make something here, and everyone applauds/' 
Her comments remind me of an observation 
that Xicu made earlier. “Before we started, these 
women were convinced that cooking was an 


1 4- lb. chicken, cut into 12 pieces 
Freshly ground black pepper, to taste 

2 oz, salt pork, cut into smal I pieces 
1 large yellow onion, grated 

3 ripe medium tomatoes, ha Ived , seeded, 
flesh grated, peels discarded 

1 tsp. sugar 
1 cup flour 


1* Puree V2 cup stock, parsley, almonds, and garlic in a blender to make a seasoning paste called a 
picada and set aside. 

2 . Bring a pot of salted water to a boil. Add salsify and simmer, partially covered, until just tender, 
about 30 minutes. (Depending on the age and size of the salsify, it may take longer to cook.) Drain 
and pat dry. Meanwhile, heat 2 tbsp. oil in a large deep skillet over medium-high heat. Working in 
two batches, season chicken with salt and pepper and cook, turning occasionally, until deep golden 
brown all over, 8-10 minutes per batch. Transfer chicken to a large plate as done. Cover and refrig- 
erate. Reduce heat to medium, add salt pork, and cook until crisp, 6-8 minutes. Using a slotted 
spoon, discard salt pork, leaving fat in skillet. Increase heat to medium-high, add onions, and cook 
until golden brown, 8-10 minutes. Add tomatoes and sugar, reduce heat to medium-low, and cook, 
partially covered, until thick and rich, about 1 hour. 

3 . Meanwhile, heat remaining oil in a large deep skillet over medium-high heat. Working in batches, 
dredge salsify in flour, shake off excess, and fry, turning occasionally, until golden brown, 6-7 minutes. 
Transfer to a paper towel-lined sheet tray as done. Season with salt and set aside, 

4 - Whisk remaining stock into tomato mixture. Add reserved chicken; bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
to medium-low and simmer, covered, until chicken is tender and cooked through, about 20 minutes. 
Gently stir in picada, salsify, and salt and pepper. Cook until salsify is soft, 12-15 minutes more. 


RECIPE 


Pollastre amb Salsafins 

(Chicken with Salsify) 

SERVES 6 

To learn more about salsify, a root vegetable used in this dish (facing page), see page 95, 
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"BEFORE WE STARTED THE GROUP, THESE WOMEN WERE CONVINCED 
THAT COOKING WAS AN OBLIGATION," SAYS FRANCISCO 

ANORO. "WE'VE SHOWN THEM THAT IT'S MORE LIKE AN ART" 


Truita de Xampinyons 

(Mushroom and Potato Frittata) 

SERVES 6 

A Spanish tortilla is similar to an Italian frit- 
tata. The Cooks of Sils make many different 
tortillas, including this classic variation, which 
includes mushrooms and potatoes. 

V 2 cup plus 2 tbsp. olive oil (preferably 
Spanish; see page 100) 

6 doves garlic, finely chopped 
1 large russet potato (about 3 A !b,) r 
peeled and thinly sliced crosswise 
1 medium yellow onion, thinly sliced 
Kosher salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste 

V4 lb. cremini mushrooms, thickly sliced 
1/4 lb. oyster mushrooms, roughly chopped 
V 4 cup chopped flat- leaf parsley leaves 
6 eggs, beaten 

1. Heat V 2 cup oil in a 10" nonstick skillet over 
medium heat. Add garlic, potatoes, onions, and 
salt and pepper; cook, stirring, until softened, 
13-15 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer 
potato mixture to a bowl, leaving oil in skillet. 
Increase heat to medium-high and add mush- 
rooms and salt and pepper; cook until softened, 
5-6 minutes. Transfer mushrooms to the po- 
tato mixture; let cool. Set skillet aside. 

Z Combine parsley, eggs, and salt and pepper in 
a large bowl. Add cooled onion-mushroom mix- 
ture; stir. Set aside for 10 minutes. Heat 1 tbsp. 
oil in reserved skillet over medium heat. Add egg 
mixture; cook, shaking skillet occasionally, until 
bottom is deep golden brown (peek carefully, us- 
ing a spatula) and center is somewhat set, 6-8 
minutes. Place an upside-down plate over skil- 
let, invert tortilla onto plate. Return skillet to heat, 
add remaining oil. Slide tortilla into skillet, cooked 
side up, and cook, shaking occasionally, until 
deep golden brown and just cooked through, 3-4 
minutes more. Slide tortilla onto a plate. Serve at 
room temperature, cut into wedges. 
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obligation ” he said. “We ve shown them that its 
more like an am” 

When next 1 see Barrio Perez, she has traded 
her apron for an elegant floral dress and a new 
coiffure. She bats her fan impatiently* wait- 
ing for the guests to be allowed in and for her 
moment of glory to arrive, Xicu runs around 
managing crises — there are no burners left for 
warming the appetizers; the waiters are short a 
few serving spoons — but at 9:30 RM. the doors 
are opened. Xicu moves to the stage to make 


COOKS OF SflS 

a speech while everyone devours plates of ap- 
petizers: tortillas (a frittatadike dish) and thin 
slices of cured duck, (In addition to a casserole, 
each woman is responsible for bringing either 
a tortilla or a coca* a sponge cake— like dessert.) 
When the time comes for the distribution of 
the cassoles to the tables — each table receives 
two different ones* and none of the guests know 
what they re going to get — everyone stops talk- 
ing, This is serious stuff, “I hope we get the 
pigs' feet with snails,” whispers Roser Akbert, 
a friend of Pols* who is seated near me. “I hope 
we don't,” 1 whisper to no one. 

Alabert's luck is better than mine, I taste a 
snail but then concentrate on our table s other 
dish* pollastre amb gambes (chicken with 
shrimp), whose complex flavor features a hint 
of sweetness from the addition of sherry and 
chocolate. Within minutes, poachers from 
other tables are staking out our casserole. ‘Til 
trade you some duck with mushrooms for a 

Clockwise from top left: mushroom and potato 
f rittata; the men of Sits having breakfast after set- 
ting up the pavilion; unticketed guests; attendee 
Remei Ribas (right) and a friend take a twirl. 

THE GUIDE 

SILS, SPAIN 

COUNTRY CODE: 34 
Dinner for two with drinks* tax t and tip ; 

Expensive 

Moderate $ 30-$60 


WHERE TO STAY 


HOTEL MASFERRER Gualba (938/48-77-05; 
wmw.hotelmasferrer.com). Rates: 5/65. Unis inn, lo- 
cated along an unpaved, unnamed road about 30 
minutes from town, occupies a beautifully reno- 
vated country house. The stone-walled rooms are 
minimalist but elegant, and the hotels restaurant 
makes the most of local produce. 

RIGAT PARK 8c SPA HOTEL avenida America 
1, play a de Fenals, Lloret de Mar (972/36-52- 
00; www.rigat.com). Rates: $4 05. This upscale 
hotel* in a coastal town about 20 minutes from 
Sits, has tastefully austere rooms and gardens 
overlooking the Mediterranean. 


pigs foot,” says one man, “Done*” T say and 
quickly tuck into a tender leg, redolent with the 
earthy notes of porcini mushrooms. 

All evening* there is talk around the gymna- 
sium of what will come next for the Cooks of 
Si Is. Xicu would like to see the city open a year- 
round culinary center, a plan that meets with 
murmurs of approval among the collectives 
members at Xicu's table. In the face of Spain's 
modern gastronomy movement, the women 
seem more committed than ever to their mission 
of presend ng traditional Catalan foodways. 

When the meal is finished, the Cooks of 
Sils climb up on the stage and receive a thun- 
derous round of applause. The band strikes 
up a rumba, and dozens of couples take to 
the dance floor. Carmen Barrio Perez's hus- 
band has stayed at home* so she remains at her 
table. Still* she can't help swaying to the beat. 
Her pot* sbe tells me with visible satisfaction, 
came back completely clean — just as it always 
does. “Next year*” sbe confides, leaning to- 
ward me, “I'm making rabbit.” 9^ 

The Pantry* page 100: Sources for Spa nish 
olive oil and salsify. 

WHERE TO EAT 


CAN EASES Sant Joan 6\ Sant Celoni ( 938/672 - 
851; www.canfabes.comf Expensive. With a rustic 
but refined decor and a menu that features delicious 
dishes like lacquered baby goat and a cold soup made 
from local ganxet beans and smoked cod eggs, chef 
Sami Santam aria's restaurant, 30 minutes south of 
Sils, continues to deserve its three Michelin stars. 

RESTAURANTS DE LA GRANOTA carretera 
N-I1> km 69 5 y Sils (972/853-044). Moderate. The 
menu at this cozy restaurant, housed in an old 
masia (country house), leans toward tender roast 
meats in the winter and grilled ones, including 
crisply charred baby lamb chops, in the summer, 
when a delightful outdoor terrace is open. 

WHAT TO DO 


COOKS OF SILS ANNUAL DINNER Municipal 
Pavilion, Sils July I2 f 2008 (cuinasils@sils.es). Now 
in its 15th year, this event lias become the hottest 
ticket in town. Next July* more than 600 attendees 
will taste the cassoles and other dishes made by the 
Cooks of Sils* the town s elder stateswomen of Cata- 
lan cuisine, and cap the evening with dancing. 



PROMOTION 


Saveur’s Second Annual 
l JBest of i f fie f}V[ed Wine C 


PAUL LUKACS 
S A V E U R Wine Editor 


MICHAEL BEAU LAC 
ST. SUPERY Winemaker 


Free Air and Special Group Discounts 
Barcelona to ( JZome • io-day voyage 


This Saveur Wine Cruise Includes: 

* A 10- day Mediterranean voyage on the cruise line 
voted one of the best in the world by readers 
of Travel + Leisure Magazine 


Sail Date Aboard Regatta: May 9, 2008 

Barcelona * Palma de Mallorca * Provence (Marseille) 


* Cuisine designed by Executive Chef Jacques Pepin 

* Personally escorted by Saveur s wine editor Paul Lukacs 
and by St. Sup^rys winemaker Michael Beaulac 


Saint-Tropez * Monte Carlo * Porto fi no * Florence/Pisa (Livorno) 
Olbi a/Porto Cervo (Sardinia) • Sorrento/Capri (Overnight) 
Amalfi/Positano * Rome (Civitavecchia) 


* Private parties and a St. Supery winemaker dinner 

■ Exclusive tasting of rare vintages, 1994-2004, and a fun 
component tasting: “Learn to be your own winemaker” 


FROM 

$ 


PER GUEST 


INSIDE STATEROOM 
WITH FREE AIRFARE 


FROM 

s 


3,2i9 


PER GUEST 


OCEAN VIEW STATEROOM 
WITH FREE AIRFARE 


Reserve your cruise by December 1, 2007 \ and receive complimentary 
Prepaid Onboard Gratuities - a value of up to $300 per stateroom. 


FOOD 

&W1NE 

TRAILS 

E r I C U E EA N TQuf l 

ACwlikm srHMS ftrai 


Reserve your suite or stateroom on our 
Best of the Med Wine Cruise today! 

Food & Wine Trails • 800-303-4800 
www.foodandwinetrails.com 


* Prepaid gratuities as an early-booking incentive, 
a value of up to $300 per stateroom 

* Country club- casual ambiance; no tuxedos 
or gowns required 

* Private (optional) shore trips and lunches to such 
wineries as Omellaia, one of the few wineries 

to receive a perfect 100 score from Wine Spectator 

* Optional post-cruise Barcelona wine experience 
including a tour of the Penedes appellation and 

a winemaker dinner with Huguet De Can Feixes 

* Informative wine discussions by Paul Lukacs, 

a wine columnist for The Washington Times and 
Washingtonian magazine, as well as author of 
“The Great Wines of America.” Paul’s first book, 
“American Vintage: The Rise of American Wine,” 
won tire three major wine Book of the Year 
awards in 2001. 


-Oceania cruises® 


Your World. Your Way.® 



Fares listed are cruise only in U.S. dollars, per person, based on double occupancy and include Mon-Discountable Fares. Fares do not include government fees and charges, taxes, and handling and security charges. All fares and often are subject to availability, may not be cambinable with other 
offers, are capacity controlled and may be withdrawn at any time without prior notice. 2 for 1 fares are based on published Full Brochure Fares; all fares are cruise only, and dD nut include Prepaid Charges, Optional Facilities and Services Fees, and personal charges, as defined in the Terms 
and Conditions of the Guest Ticket Contract which may be viewed at wmOraaniaCruises.emri. Full Brochure Fares may not have resulted in actual sales in all cabin categories and may not have been in effect dun ng the last 90 days. Promotional fares may remain in effect after the expiration 
date. Air promotion applies to economy, round-trip flights only from select Oceania Cruises U.S. & Canadian gateways and does not include ground transfers, air taxes and air fuel surcharges. Air ticketing fee will apply. Free Airfare is available only from the following Oceania Cruises Primary Air 
Gateways: ATL, BOS, ORD, DFW, DEN, I AH, LAX, MIA, JFK, EM, MCO, PHL, PHX, SAN, SFO, SEA, TPA r YYZ, fVR, I AD. Airfare is available from all other U.S. & Canadian gateways at an additional charge Oceania Cruises reserves the right to comectemis or omissions. Additional tenns and conditions 
may apply. Complete terms amt conditions may be found in the Goesl Ticket Contract. Ships' Registry: Marshall Islands. JUN0735. FOOD & WINE TRAILS CST ffiOOM 13-10. 
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echniques from Our Favorite Room in the House » Edited by Todd Coleman 


Second 

Acts 


T o us j a leftover holiday fowl 
is a culinary call to arms, awakening 
our creativity in the kitchen. Here are 
three easy post- feast dishes that make great use 
of each part of the bird. 

The monte cristo sandwich could be consid- 
ered the distant American cousin of the croque 
monsieur; its an excellent upgrade from the 
typical dry turkey-breast sandwich. Layer a few 
slices of turkey breast a and swiss cheese be- 
tween 3 slices of buttered white bread. Dip the 
sandwich in a mixture of beaten egg and milk; 
fry in butter until crisp and golden brown. 

The leftover dark meat from a turkey s thigh 
b and drumstick c makes a great addition to 
the paprika-spiked Hungarian stew called pa- 
prikas; we got the idea from Michael Field's 
Culinary Classics and Improvisations (Knopf, 
1967)* Saute 1 chopped onion in 4 tbsp. butter 
in a skillet over low heat. Add l h cored, seeded, 
and sliced green bell pepper; soften. Stir in 1 
tbsp* flour and 1 tbsp* hot paprika; whisk in 
IV 2 cups chicken broth. Bring to a boil while 
whisking; lower heat and add l /s tsp* each sugar 
and salt; simmer briefly. Beat an egg yolk with 
l h cup sour cream; whisk into sauce* Fold in 2 
cups diced thigh or drumstick meat. Add a little 
lemon juice; sprinkle with chopped dill* 

The dark, flavorful meat from the wings d 
makes for a very good hash. Fry some chopped 
onions and peppers in a heavy pan with a lot 
of butter* Add some cut-up boiled potatoes, 
chopped turkey, and a few dashes of Worces- 
tershire and hot sauce* Fry until well browned* 
Finish with a little cream* Serve with ketchup 
and a bottle of beer. — Todd Coleman 


E andr£ baranowski 



ANDRE BARA NOW SKI (4) 



osher salt Is an in- 
dispensable ingredient in 
I the SAVEUR test kitchen; 
it finds its way into virtually every 
dish we make (and its a particu- 
larly important player in the crisp 
apple -scented roast turkey on page 
71). Why is kosher salt a cooks best 
friend? For one thing, it simply tastes 
better than table salt, delivering a 
brighter and more complex flavor. For 
another, kosher salt dissolves faster 
than table salt and adheres better to 
the surface of foods, so its de rigueur 
for seasoning juicy steaks and chops. 
Also, its large, coarse particles, which 
can be up to ten times bigger than 
table salts cube-shaped grains, make 
kosher salt easier to work with when 
you’re seasoning by hand. (If you’re 
using a measuring spoon or cup, 
note that kosher salt measures differ- 
ently by volume; when you’re using a 
recipe that calls for table salt, a good 
rule of thumb is to double the speci- 
fied amount.) Last hut hardly least, 
kosher salt is inexpensive and widely 
available in most grocery stores. 

The appeal of kosher salt (which 
takes its name from the fact that 
its used in traditional Jewish meat- 
preservation techniques) lies partly 
in its purity: you’ll usually find 
nothing but plain sodium chloride 
in the box and none of the addi- 
tives found in table salt (those In- 
clude anticaking agents and iodine, 
as well as dextrose, which is used 
to mask iodines chemical taste). 
Equally important is kosher salts 
texture, which varies from brand 
to brand. Most kosher salt is made 
from a brine solution of natural 
salt deposits that is evaporated in 
temperature-controlled vats. Some 
manufacturers use closed vats, 
which produce fine salt particles 
that are transferred to a compact- 
ing machine and turned into flakes. 
Other companies let the brine solu- 
tion evaporate in open pans, which 
yields hollow, pyramid-shaped crys- 
tals. Different shapes translate into 
different properties in the kitchen, 
as the tasting notes at right demon- 
strate. — Liz Pearson 


DAVID'S Fresh and 
briny tasting, these 
jagged-edged flakes 
vary in size and have 
a pleasing crunch. 
Sprinkle over finished 
dishes. (See page 100 
for a source.) 
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Salt of the Earth 


DIAMOND CRYS- 

TAl The taste of 
these smallish crys- 
tals is concentrated 
but well rounded, 
with a savory bite. 
The perfect all- 
purpose choice. 


MORTON This is the 
most widely sold ko- 
sher salt in the II, S, The 
hard, uniform crystals 
lack the complexity we 
found in other brands 
and leave a slight 
chemical aftertaste. 
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Rarefied Root 


Salsify is a vegetable with an air of 
mystery. In fa ct, it's two vegetables: 
white salsify ( Tragopogon porrifolhis, 
above), a pale, crooked root cov- 
ered in wispy filaments that's native 
to southern Europe, and black sal- 
sify (Scorzonero hispanka ), a longer, 
straighter, and dark brown tuber that 
grows as far east as Siberia. Both have 
a delicate, vaguely mineral flavor rem- 
iniscent of artichoke hearts' or, some 
say, oysters'. In fact, white salsify is 
often known as oyster plant. That's 
the type called for in Catalan home 
cook Maria Pol's recipe for chicken 
and salsify casserole (page 88), but 
we recommend using whichever vari- 
ety you can lay your hands on, as sal- 
sify is something of a rarity in IbS, 
markets. It hasn't always been so. 
Thomas Jefferson grew salsify in his 
garden, and it was on the menu at 
New York's legendary Delmonlco's 
restaurant in the 1890s. The ingre- 
dient also appears in multiple prepa- 
rations— including a simple saute- 
in the original Joy of Cooking (1931). 
But people stopped cultivating sal- 
sify on a wide scale in this country 
in the mid-20th century, and no one 
knows why. Truth be told, the veg- 
etable is fussy when compared with 
sturdier roots; it breaks if pulled 
from the ground too roughly, and it 
spoils rapidly. Once salsify is peeled 
and cut, it must be stored in acidu- 
lated water (water with lemon juice 
added) to prevent discoloration. But 
a little vigilance invariably pays off. 
No other root can duplicate salsify's 
charms; its mildly sweet, nutty flavor, 
its tenderness, and the dimension it 
adds to a rich stock or a buttery glaze 
are incomparable. Its obscurity only 
enhances its mystique. (See page 100 
for a source.) —Beth Kracklauer 



On Thanksgiving, my family always: preferred table-hopping between friends' homes to hosting our own 
dinner. As a result, I've tried a lot of different kinds of stuffings over the years, including the corn bread, 
cranberry, sausage, oyster, ehestnijt, apple, and giblet varieties. But given a choice, I still find the most 
basic formula— white bread, onions; fresh herbs, and a lot of butter— to be the most satisfying. For me, the 
bigger question has always been to stuff or not to stuff. Traditionalists tend to argue for the former, point- 
ing to the fact that cooks in both England and France, our two most prominent culinary forebears, have for 
ages used forcemeat, or heavily spited ground meat, to season and moisten the fowl from the inside out. 
But I've found in-the-bird stuffings to be too mushy, so I prefer to bake my bread-based version in a wide 
casserole, maximizing the amount qf surface area exposed to direct heat. The result is a crisper version of 
the dish. For an even richer texture 
result is a crunchy-soft, savory del 


Lily Binns 
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Classic Stuffing 

Nutmeg and savory— two seasonings commonly found in 19th-century stuffing recipes— add subtly sweet and herbal 
notes to this dish. Heat oven to 400° Grease a 15-cup baking dish with 1 tbsp. butter; set aside. Heat 10 tbsp. butter in 
a large skillet over medium-high heat. Add 6 finely chopped ribs celery, 2 finely chopped onions, 1 bay leaf, and kosher 
salt and pepper to taste; cook until golden brown, 18-20 minutes. Add 1 tbsp. finely chopped sage, 2 tsp, finely chopped 
marjoram, 2 tsp. finely chopped savory, 2 tsp. finely chopped thyme, and ] /2 tsp. grated nutmeg and cook until fragrant, 
about 2 minutes. Discard bay leaf. Transfer onion mixture to a large bowl. Add 10 cups toasted V2" cubed crustless 
white bread, 1/2 cup finely chopped parsley, and 3 cups chicken stock and season with salt and pepper to taste. Add 2 
beaten eggs and mix. Transfer mixture to prepared dish, press down, and dot with 4 tbsp, butter. Cover with foil; bake 
for 30 minutes. Uncover and continue baking until deep golden brown on top, about 20 minutes more. Serves 6-8. 


TROM LEIT: PENNY DE LOS SANTOS; ANDRfi BARANOWSI 
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CHATEAU 5TE. MICHELLE, WASHINGTON'S 
FOUNDING WINERY 

Chatedu Ste. Michelle's Cold Creek cabernet seuvignon 
always delivers powers structure, and rich, concentrated 
black-fruit character This 30-pIus-year-old vineyard is a 
warm, dry site with high heat accumulation* Consider this 
classic Washington State cabernet from the acclaimed 
Cold Creek Vineyard, 

Please visit www.ste-michelle.CQm, 
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INNOVATIVE NEW WINE GUIDE 

Wine Exclusives: Oppenhe/mer Wine Club Guide is the 
ultimate guide to critically acclaimed wineries that 
ship direct to discerning 
wine lovers in California, 

New York, and Florida. Only 
20 wineries are showcased 
in the eight-page fall 2007 
edition. The guide provides detailed descriptions of membership perks 
and privileges offered by the "best of best" California, Pacific Northwest, 
and Italian wineries, includes reviews by club members and contact 
information on each club. 

For more information, please visit www.wineexclusives.com or call 
650/347-3318. 


WlNh EXCLUSIVES 
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WOODBRIDGE BY ROBERT MONDAVI 

LAUNCHES THE GIVE HOPE CAMPAIGN TO FIGHT HUNGER 

Help give the gift of hope this holiday season. Join Woodbridge 
by Robert Mondavi and America's Second Harvest-The Nation's 

Food Bank Network in the 

W OODBRIDGF fiqht against hunger. Visit 

B> ROBERT MONDAVI www.woodbridgewines.com 

to find out how to make a 
donation directly to America's Second Harvest and how to bid on star- 
studded and experiential auction items for wine lovers hosted on eBay. 
All proceeds from the auction benefit America's Second Harvest, 


SCHARFFEN BERGER DARK CHOCOLATE ADVENTURE CONTEST 


Scharffen Berger chocolate maker, in partnership with the weekly 
food lover's guide TuttiFoodie.com, 
announces its first-ever recipe contest. 

Through November 2007, adventurous 
home cooks are invited to create 
exciting recipes (sweet or savory) 
combining Scharffen Berger dark 
chocolate (62% to 99%) with one or 
more of 20 "adventure" ingredients, from arnchur powder to wasabi. 
The grand-prize winner will receive $5,000 and more. 



SCHARFFEN BERGER' 


■ OCOMtt !»**(■ 


Visit www.scharffenberger.com or www.chocolateadventurecontest.com 
for complete details. 
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Cool Britannia, 
Via Italy 

The Italian kale known as cavolo nero 
(see page 78) is just one of the many fresh, 
seasonal ingredients that star in the recipes 
in Rose Gray and Ruth Rogers s seminal Riv- 
er Cafe cookbook series. Like many of my 
fellow Brits, I learned Italian cooking from 
the original River Cafe Cook Book y which was 
published In 1995 by Ehurv Press and trans- 
lated for home cooks the rustic Italian dishes 
served at the famous London restaurant of 
the same name. The book, with its distinctive 
blue cover, invited culinary exploration and 
offered a welcome change from the fussy fare 
that many upscale British restaurants favored 
at the time. Eight additional titles followed the 
first publication, and Ive cooked dishes from 
all of them: the showstopper of a cake called 
“chocolate nemesis”, from the blue hook; 
the zucchini carpaccio, broad bean-and- 
pecorino, artichoke heart-and-lemon sal- 
ads from the yellow book (Ebury Press, 
1997); and the bruschetta and grouse in red 
wine from the silver-covered Italian Easy: 
Recipes from the London River Cafe (Clark- 
son Potter, 2004). In every recipe, the em- 
phasis was on beautiful, fresh foods. Some 
of them weren't always easy to find* hut the 
patience of Britain's curious home cooks 
paid off* and soon ingredients highlighted 
in the books- — cavolo nero, bresaola, arbo- 
rio rice — were showing up on the shelves of 
Britain’s supermarkets, heralding Britain's 
gastronomic rebirth. — Indrani Sen 


ANDRE BAR ANOWSKI 
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WINE AND DRINK 
SUGGESTIONS INSPIRED BY 
THE FOODS IN THIS ISSUE 

HANKS GIVING PRESENTS achal- 
leilge when youVe choosing wine, as 
theres little chance a single selection 
will complement all the different dishes on the 
table. Yet, if you settle on a few versatile wines 
that are neither dainty nor ponderous, you 11 
be able to satisfy everyone. Because Thanks- 
giving is our national feast, I Ve recommended 
only American wines below. 

Many Thanksgiving dishes, like the crisp 
apple-scented roast turkey on page 71, are 
marked by fruit flavors that certain white 
wines echo and enhance. A good Oregon pi- 
not gris displays pear and apple notes, with 
a hint of honeysuckle in the bou- 
quet. Look for a 2006 from 
Adelsheim Vineyard ($19) 
or Ponzi Vineyards ($17). 
Roussanne, a grape native 
to Frances Rhone Valley, 
yields fairly rich wines also 
marked by autumnal fruit 
flavors. Zaoa Mesa Winery 
& Vineyards 2005 ($25), from 
California, is a standout. 

Dishes like the Coca-Cola-glazed country 
ham on page 47 and the yams with ginger on 
page 66 taste sweet as well as savory, so red 
wines with a ripe character will work especially 
well. Many West Coast pi not noirs match that 
profile, though a lot of those seem aggressively 
candied these days. Sumptuous, silky Calera 
Mt. Harlan Cuvee 2005 ($30) and Morgan 
Winery "Twelve Clones" 2005 ($30), both 
from California, don’t have that problem. 

Rhone- style blends can also offer an at- 
tractively soft texture, often with a peppery 
edge, that will pair well with a turkey served 
with the classic stuffing on page 95. Beck- 
men Vineyards "Cuvee le Bee" 2005 
($16), from California, and Chateau Ste. 
Michelle "Orphelm" 2004 ($30), from 
Washington, are fine choices. 

Finally, with desserts like the cardamom- 
buttermilk pic on page 74, look for a sweet 
wine that feels crisp rather than cloying. 
Anthony Road Wine Company "Sweet 
Dream" 2005 ($17 for a half bottle), from 
upstate New York and made with vignoles 
grapes, is just that. (See page 100 for sources.) 
— Paul LukacSy Wine Editor 
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Award-Winning Red 
Seeks Turkey Dinner 


For most, winning prestigious awards is a big deal. 
For us, ids just another day at the office. As the 
nation's leading direct-to-con sumer winery Geerlings 
& Wade sets the standard for providing excellent 
wines at extraordinary prices - and the judges agree! 
Our wines have earned over 1 50 awards and 
positive reviews this year alone, including a Gold 
; for our $9.99 Grass Tree Chardonnay and a Silver 
for this exquisite Tria Montery County Syrah, 
a perfect wine for holiday feasts and a 
steal for only $14.99! 

Saveur readers, 
get Free Shipping on 

YOUR FIRST ORDER! 

(Offer not valid in CA and where prohibited by law, cal I For details} 


GEERLINGSI 


WADE 


Call I (866) 409-WINE (9463) or 
shop www.geerwade.com/ saveur 



Main Squeeze 


Youll fall for 
this stainless 
steel beauty; 
it’s easy-to-clean 
and gives garlic 
a loving squeeze. 
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THE AMAZING EPICUREAN GARLIC PRESS FROM KUHN RIKON 


Learn more about our cookware and cooks' tools at kuKnrikon.com or call 800-924-4699 for our catalog. 







SAVEUR 

IN STORE! 

SAVEUR magazine is available in these 
and other fine retail establishments. 


ANDREA'S GOURMET MARKET 

Sanibel, FL • 239/472-9990 
www.andreasgourmetmarket.com 

ARTFUL GOURMET 

Village Shoppes 

Middleton, MA ■ 978/777-2228 

www.artfuEgourmet.com 

BROADWAY PANHANDLER 

New York, NY * 866/COOKWARE 
www.broadwaypanhandler.com 

BUON ITALIA 

New York, NY * 212/633-9090 
www.buonitaliaxom 

CEDAR HEAD MAYHAW 

Colquitt, GA - 229/758-9249 
www.cedarheadmayhaw@bellsouth*net 

CLEMENTINE'S KITCHEN 

Del Rev Oaks, CA * 831/392-1494 
www.cfementineskitchen.com 

EATS GOURMET MARKETPLACE 

Albany, MY * 518/453-3287 
www.eatsalbanyxom 

ESPERANCE, LLC 

Charlevoix, Ml * 231/237-9300 
www.esperancewinexom 

FOOD & CO, 

York, ME *207/363-0900 
www.foodnco.com 

GOTHAM WINES 

New York, NY • 212/932 0990 
www.gothamwinesxom 

HARVEST MARKET 

Stowe, VT * 802/253-3800 
www.harvestatstowexom 

IDEAL CHEESE SHOP 

New York, NY - 800/382 0109 
www.idealcheese.com 

JOPPA FINE FOODS 

Newburyport, MA * 978/462-4662 
www.ioppafinefoods.com 

KARL EHMER SPECIALTY FOODS 

Ridgewood, NY 
800/ITS KARL (487-5275) 
www.karlehm e rxom 

KETCHUM KITCHENS 

Ketchum, ID * 300/992-4860 
www.ketthumkitchens.CDm 

KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

Acton, Mi A - 978/263-1955 
www.ketchumkitchensxom 


NAPA VALLEY WINERY EXCHANGE 

San Francisco, CA - 800/653-9463 
www.nvwe.com 

NEW PRESTON KITCHEN GOODS 

New Preston, CT - 860/868-1264 
w w w.ne w p res to nkitcheng ood s.co m 

NICOLA'S SPECIALTY FOODS 

New York, NY * 212/753-9275 
wwwxasanicolaxom 

OLSSON'S FINE FOODS 

Lawrenceville, NJ -609/394-2798 
bmerkle@comcast.net 

PARK WINE MERCHANTS 

Orlando, FL * 407/894-0200 
www.parkwinemerchantsxom 

PROVISIONS 

Port Townsend, WA 

360/385-4541 * www.provisionspt.com 

SALUMIERE CESARIO 

Walla Wall a, WA * 509/529-5620 
www.salumierecesario.c 0 nn 

SAVOURY SQUARE 

Eureka Springs, AR * 479/253-7159 
www.savourysquarexom 

STIR 

Boston, MA - 617/423-7847 
www.stirbostonxom 

TAYLOR S MARKET 

Sacramento, CA - 916/443-6881 
www.taylorsmarket.com 

THE COOK BOOK STALL 

Philadelphia, PA * 215/923-3170 
thecookbookstall@hotmailxom 

THE SEAFOOD RESTAURANT 

Padstow, Cornwall, England 
1841 533466 * wwwxickstelnxom 

THE SILVER TREE DELI 

Suttons Bay, Ml * 231/271-2271 
www.thesilvertreedelixom 

TREATS 

Wiscasset, ME * 207/882-6192 
www.treatsofmaine.com 

YOUNG S FINE WINES & SPIRITS 

Manhasset, NY * 516/627-1234 
www.youngswinesxom 

THE KITCHEN WINDOW 

Minneapolis, MN 

612/824-4417 

www.kitchenwindowxom 


The SAVEUR Retail Exposure Program offers you magazines 
for resale and exposure for your shop in every issue of SAVEUR 
and on the website for one low annual cost. Call Mala today at 
888-259-6753 ext 4933. 
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KITCHEN 

RECIPES & METHODS 
BY CATEGORY 


APPETIZERS AND HORS D'OEUVRES 


Cavolo Nero and Prosciutto Bruschetta.. ............ 82 

Deviled Eggs..... 48 

Mushroom and Potato Frittata... 90 


MAIN DISHES 

Meat and Poultry 

Chicken and Dumplings 16 

Chicken with Salsify ******,**,**,**, ******,**,*.,**,**.**.,*. 88 

Coca-Cok-Glazed Country Ham.. ............47 

Crisp Apple-Scented Roast Turkey with 

Cider- Calvados Gravy. 71 

James Beards Beef Stroganoff .....24 

Paprika- Spiked Hungarian Stew ............93 

Seafood 

Meatballs with Squid and Shrimp *****,* * 86 

Vegetarian 

Cavolo Nero and Borlotti Bean Soup,.,.... 80 

PASTA 

Cold Udon.. 57 

Farfalle with Cavolo Nero Pesto „.*****.* * *.<82 

Fresh Udon, * 60 

Udon with Dashi....* *..*..*..* ...57 

Udon with Soft-Boiled-Egg Tempura,.*,.* .....57 

SIDE DISHES 

Braised Cavolo Nero...... .........82 

Broccoli with Sicilian Sauce*. **.* 68 

Cavolo Nero Salad with 

Pecoritio Rosselli no ******.* 80 

Classic Stuffing .95 

Deviled Eggs***.* * * **.* *.,*****.*..48 

Green Bean Casserole........................................ 42 

Mushroom and Potato Frittata * 90 

Stewed Green Beans ............52 

Turkey Hash..... .....93 

Yams with Ginger and Scallions........................ 66 

DESSERTS 

Cardamom-Buttermilk Pie 74 

Pumpkin Cake Roll **.**.******.**.**.**.******.**.**.**.**.**.48 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Monte Cristo Sandwich.... ............................93 



Lip Smacking, Glass Clinking 
Celebrity Watching, Swishing, Swirling 
Mouth Watering Kind of Fun! 


4th Annual 

■\ • San Diego Bay 


&fbod 


7 (U % fwJ- 

Schedule & tickets available: 
www.worldofwineevents.com 
or call 619-342-7337 


Sponsored By: SAVEUR 

WorldMarket VlEjAS 

UKRAlLtobUt / 


160 Wineries 
6o Top Restaurants 
Celebrity Chefs 
Big Bottle Auctions 
Bling & Bubbly (new!) 
Chef of The Fest 


SAN 01 COO 


Af.QUA PANNA 


HORN BLOWER TniK^lSlAND 
OvtiM k I tip r I * r5i -^— ■— 


MLSTAMf RKAVt 


<4* Serving 


mosaic 


Must be 21 years or older to attend. 


lnt Produced 


# . * 

10 - 12 , 2001 
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THE PANTRY 


A Guide to Resources 

In producing the stories for this issue, 
we discovered food products and 
kitchenware too good to keep to ourselves. 
Please feel free to raid our pantry! 

BY LIZ PEARSON 


Fare 

Order Barred Plymouth Rock and Dark Cor- 
nish hcritagc-brccd chickens from Heritage 
Foods USA (21 2/980- 6603 ; www. heritage 
foods usa.com). Ihe price and availability 
vary* so contact the company directly for 
details. To learn more about the American 
Livestock Breeds Conservancy* visit www 
.albc-usa.org. LeNelTs (877/948-8888; 
wwwdenells.com) sells many of the rye 
whiskeys mentioned in our tasting notes. 

Lives 

Order Herb and Kathy Eckhouse s whole 
prosciutto Americano ($20.95 per pound) di- 
rectly from La Quercia Artisan Cured Meats 
(515/981-1625; www.laquercia.us). Their sliced 
prosciutto Americano and other cured pork 
products are available at specialty food stores 
or via mail order. Our favorite item is the La 
Quercia Classic Cook s Package ($64.00), with 
a sampling of guanciale* prosciutto Americano, 
and pancetta Americana. 

Kitchenwise 

Nikki Silva and Davia Nelson, also known as 
the Kitchen Sisters, arc the producers of the 
radio series Hidden Kitchens , which airs on 
National Public Radio’s Morning Edition . For 
details, visit www.kitchcnsisters.org. 

Splendid Table 

For information about Ihe Splendid Table , 
Lynne Rossetto Kasper and Sally Swift's 
national radio show produced by Ameri- 
can Public Media, visit http://spiendidtable 
.publicradio.org. On the website, you’ll find 


details on when the show airs in your neck 
of the woods, as well as podcasts and tran- 
scripts of past shows. Make sure to catch 7 he 
Splendid Table's live radio show, “ Turkey 
Confidential”, which airs on Thanksgiving 
Day. To make the crisp apple-scented roast 
turkey with cider— calvados gravy, order 
ground ancho chile ($339 for a 2.4-ounce jar) 
from Pcnzcy's Spices (800/741-7787; www 
.penzeys.com). Sur La Table (800/243- 
0852; www.surlatable.com) sells the large 
brining bag ($9.95) you’ll need for making 
the same dish. 


Cooks of Sils 

Melissa's/ World Variety Produce (800/588- 
0151; www.melissas.com) sells salsify (the 
price varies) for making the chicken with 
salsify. To make the meatballs with squid 
and shrimp, chicken with salsify, and mush- 
room and potato frittata, order Spanish olive 
oil ($54.95 for a 3 -liter can) from La Tienda 
(800/710-4304; www.tienda.com). 

West Virginia Thanksgiving 

Order a delectable whole 15- to 17-lb. bone-in 
country ham ($3.79 per pound) from Calhouns 
(877/825-8319; www.calhounhams.com) for 
making the Coca-Cola-glazed country ham. 

Udon 

Your local Asian market will likely carry 
many brands of dried and semifresh udon, 
as well as the udon flour you'll need for 
homemade udon. Alternatively, contact 
Maruwa.com (510/528-5210; www.maruwa 
.com) to order many of the brands of udon 
featured in our glossary. Maruwa.com also 
carries seven-spice blend ($2.39 for a .63- 
ouncc bottle; ask for “shkhimi togarashi”) 
for making the cold udon, as well as the 
dried anchovies ($4.99 for a 6-ounce bag; 
ask for “iriko”), dried seaweed ($4.19 for a 
2.5-ounce package; ask for “kombu”)* dried 
bonito flakes ($5.49 for a 3.5-ouncc bag; 
ask for “dried shaved bonito”), and toasted 
sesame seeds ($2.49 for a 3-ounce bag; ask 
for “iri goma”) for making udon with dashi, 
and crisp tempura flakes ($1.99 for a 2.4- 


ounce bag; ask for “tenkasu”) for making 
udon with soft-boiled- egg tempura. 

Cavolo Nero 

Look for cavolo nero at your local farmers' 
market, or order some (the price varies) from 
Melissa’s/World Variety Produce (800/588- 
0151; www.melissas.com) for making 
the cavolo nero salad with pecorino rossel- 
lino, cavolo nero and borlotti bean soup, 
braised cavolo nero, farfalle with cavolo 
nero pesto, and cavolo nero and prosciutto 
bruschetta. Dean & DeLuca (212/226- 
6800) sells the Frantoia extra-virgin olive oil 
($32.00 for a 33.8-ounce bottle) you'll need 
for making cavolo nero salad. For that same 
dish, you’ll also need pecorino rosseillino; 
find it at your local cheese shop, or order 
some from Murray’s Cheese (212/243-3289; 
www.murrayscheese.com), which carries it 
on occasion (the price varies). 

Kitchen 

Mclissa's/World Variety Produce (800/588- 
0151; www.melissas.com) sells salsify (the 
price varies). David's (609/654-7901; www 
.davidskoshcr.com) sells its kosher salt di- 
rectly to consumers; contact the company 
for details. For the wines listed in “What 
to Pour”, contact the following: Adclsheim 
Vineyard (503/538-3652; www.adelsheim 
.com) for the Adelsheim pinot grls, Ponzi 
Vineyards (503/628-1227; www.pon zi 
wines.com) for the Ponzi pinot gris, Zaca 
Mesa Winery & Vineyards (805/688-9339; 
www.zacamesa.com) for the Zaca Mesa 
roussanne, Calera (831/637-9170; www 
.calerawine.com) for the Calera Mt. Har- 
lan Cuvcc, Morgan Winery (831/751-7777; 
www.morganwincry.com) for the Mor- 
gan “Twelve Clones”, Beckmen Vineyards 
(805/688-8664; www.beckmcnvincyards 
.com) for the Beckmen “Cuvcc 1c Bcc”, 
Chateau Ste. Michelle Winery (800/866- 
6276; www.stc-michcllc.com) for the Cha- 
teau Ste. Michelle “Orphclin”, and Anthony 
Road Wine Company (800/559-2182; www 
.anthonyroadwine.com) for the Anthony 
Road “Sweet Dream”. 
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THE PERFECT GIFT: A YEAR OF S AV E U R ! 






Simply fill out and mail the postage-paid envelope 
today. A gift card will be sent to you so that you may 
personalize and announce your gift. Send no money 
now. S AV EUR will bill you after January 1 , 2008. 




A GIFT TO 

SAVOR 


Th is holiday season, give them what they really 
want — nine delicious issues of SAVE UK* Each 
issue is about real people, real places, and real 
food, with a story behind every dish. 

■ WORLDLY SAVEUR connects you to a world of 
authentic cuisine, tracking recipes and ingredi- 
ents to their places of origin and illuminating 
their history and traditions. 

■ SATISFYING 5AVEUR explores the ingredi- 
ents, the processes, and the true satisfactions 
of food and drink. 

■ MASTERLY SAV E UR offers cooking tips and 
techniques with creative secrets from the 
world's top home cooks. 


ORDER TODAY! 


/ i 



IT'S HARD TO LET GO 




Messermeister blends ergonomic perfection with exacting performance. The elite edge is crafted 
using an exclusive 5-step hand-finishing process that allows you to slice, dice, chop, split, trim, pare, 
carve and julienne with precision and delight. I he revolutionary bolsterless edge enables continuous 
cutting along the full length of the edge and the contoured handle and polished spine create a knife 
so comfortable, some chefs call it sensual. It's a feeling that you’ll want to hold on to forever. 


THE KNIFE FOR LIF E’ 

www.messermeister.com 



{ SPECIAL. ADVERTISING SECTION } 


the New Wine 

BY MILES SMALL 


Coffee, 

A Panamanian green (unroasted} coffee, Panama Chiriqui Geisha Es- 
meralda Special La Hacienda Esmeralda 2006—7, was recently sold 
at auction for $130 per pound* Valued for their extraordinary di- 
versity, nuance, and complexity, specialty coffees from around the 



The microclimate of the coffee estate mirrors the concept of wine "rerroir*” Right: Beans drying under a canopy* 


globe are being routinely sold 
to discriminating connoisseurs 
for $25 to $50 a pound* Coffee 
is the new wine* 

Coffee has joined wine in the 
pantheon of noble beverages* 
Specialty coffee — that rich, al- 
luring brew from the far-flung 
corners of the world., grown 
with care by dignified and cou- 
rageous small farmers, roasted 
to perfection by consummate 
professionals, and prepared 
by trained baristas — bears no 
resemblance to the insipid., 
boiled, brown, acrid water be- 
ing served in most restaurants* 


Consider that in order tor 
a coffee to be considered 'spe- 
cialty' it must be handpicked 
at optimal ripeness from ara- 
bica trees growing above 1,000 
meters altitude and only within 
a band between the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn* The best coffees grow in 
rich, volcanic soil within nar- 
row moisture and temperature 
ranges* Premium coffee requires 
premium care* 

All coffee comes from the 
same two species of plant, Coj - 
fea arabica and Cojfea canephora 
(; robusta )* In the United States, 



arabicas are used almost exclu- 
sively for premium coffee* 

If all coffee originates from 
only two distinct sources, why 
does it taste so remarkably dif- 
ferent depending upon where 
it is grown? Rich, full-bodied 
Costa Rican, lush with tones 
of Bing cherry and chocolate, 
is completely different from 
earthy, blueberry-fruit pre- 
mium Yergacheffe from Ethi- 
opia* Just like grapes, coffee 
plants produce remarkably 
different coffees depending 
upon environmental factors* 
This is very similar to what 


is called "terroir * in the world 
of wine* The art of preparing 
coffees of the highest quality 
is based in the tree, the soil, 
the sky, and the farmer s dedi- 
cation to his craft* 

Coffee beans are actually 
seeds contained in a small 
fruit called a cherry* Premium 
coffee cherries become fully 
ripe throughout the growing 
season, so the farmer must 
handpick only the bright red 
cherries at exactly the correct 
moment. Working a coffee 
finca, or farm, is truly a fam- 
ily affair, with all picking and 
sorting the valuable beans* 
The next vital step in the pro- 
cessing of the bean is the wet 
and dry mills where the precious 
beans are removed from the 
surrounding fruit* The beans 
are then carefully dried by hand 
over several days so that 88 per- 
cent of the moisture is removed* 
A common sight in coffee lands 
is the large concrete 'patios'' 
where workers turn the drying 
beans over and over to ensure 
consistent, even drying* Beans 
poorly dried and handled are 
reduced in quality and value* 


Country of Origin I Panama 

State or Province I Chiriqui 

Species I Cojfea arabica 

Type I Geisha 

Name Esmeralda I Special 

Producer I La Hacienda 
Esmeralda 

Harvest Cycle I 2006-7 


COURTESY OF BOYD COFFEE (2) 
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he magnificent Gran Dama 
Prom our Esclustvo w line is an asset 
you'll be delighted to pass down. 

Its a sophisticated espresso center 
that brews coffee exquisite enough 
for royalty The mete touch of a button 
gives you latte, cappuccino or macchiato 
impeccably suited to your taste. So 
celebrate every drop, Linger on every 
sip. And call your lawyer. 



www. del/} nghi-esp rcsso. com 



Master coffee roasters are specialty 
coffee's winemakers* Constantly test- 
ing and tasting coffees from around the 
world, they source exceptional single-or- 
igin coffees and produce exquisite blends 
of beans that satisfy their customers' de- 
manding palates* Roasting is where the 
art of coffee emerges* 

Cafe Britt, a buyer and roaster of fine 
premium coffees from Costa Rica, knows 
what it means to buy only the best. Lo- 
cated in the mountains of Costa Rica, its 
roasting facility is surrounded by some 
of the finest coffees in the world* Cafe 
Britt is in a unique position to ensure 
that only the best beans are roasted for 
its customers, and its customers are very 
important* As the leading roaster of 
coffee in Costa Rica, it has become the 


{ All coffee comes from 

THE SAME TWO PLANTS, 
COFFEA ARABrCA AND 
COFFEA CANEPHORA (jtOBUS- 

ta)* In the U.S., arabicas 

ARE USED ALMOST EXCLUSIVE 
LY FOR PREMIUM COFFEE. } 


ambassador of Costa Rican coffee to the 
world* To people from tourists to presi- 
dents, Cafe Britt and Costa Rican coffee 
have become synonymous* 

Boyd Coffee Company has been serving 
some of the finest coffees in the United 
States since 1900* Boyds roast masters 
are celebrated authorities within the 
world's coffee elite. With instinct and 
skills honed over time, they travel the 
globe, selecting only those rare beans that 
meet stringent standards, then directing 
a precise process of coffee blending and 
roasting* Starting from a red horse-drawn 
wagon, Boyd has grown into one of the 
most respected specialty coffee companies 
in the world, producing artisan-roasted 
coffees with heart and soul* Boyd Coffee 
Company is committed to delivering ethi- 
cally sourced, quality coffees purchased at 
fair prices* Visit www.boyds.com to learn 


Miles Small is the editor-in-chief of Q of- 
fceTalk, a major coffee trade publication 
based in Vashon, Washington * 


{ SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION } 


more about this extraordinary 
company 

Scientists have identified 
over 8G0 compounds in roasted 
coffee that contribute to taste, 
more than can be found in a 
fine red wine* An understand- 
ing of the roast requirements 
and the nuances of beans makes 
the difference between a bitter, 
burnt brew and sweet ambro- 
sia* Ratdorf & Bronson Coffee 
Roasters is widely regarded as a 
leader in the specialty coffee in- 
dustry for its attention to qual- 
ity sustainability and fresh- 
ness* It has been roasting coffee 
in Olympia, Washington, since 
1986, and Atlanta, Georgia, 
since 1994, and its coffee buy- 
ers and roasters are known to 
be among the nations finest* Its 
Web site, www*DancingGoats 
*com f is an invaluable resource 
for information about coffees* 

While caffeine provides an 



Hand-sorting beans— a labor-intensive process* Right: African beans ready for wholesale* 


incentive for most coffee lovers, 
others prefer their stimulation 
to come from taste without caf- 
feine, making the decaffei nation 
process a crucial element* No dis- 
cussion of coffee can be complete 
without a mention of SWISS 


WATER® decaffeinated coffee* 
Roasters rely on SWISS WA- 
TER 0 to ensure that the greatest 
of care and attention to detail 
are applied to the decaifeination 
process* You do not have to sac- 
rifice taste quality to enjoy decaf 


coffee* The SWISS WATER® 
process is certified tor the decaf- 
feination of organically grown 
coffees and is a pure water, 100 
percent chemical-free method* It 
is a wholesome, taste -driven, and 
precise decaffei nation process 




Fresh Beans, Inc. * 1-888-757-2326 

www.freshbeansinc.com 


Roasted coffee beans start to lose their flavor 
in only a few days, even if they have not been 
ground* To fully appreciate great coffee, start 
with freshly roasted beans, and with Gene 
Cafe, it’s never been easier. 


• Total Control System lets you roast over 
a half-pound of coffee to your personal 
preference in about 20 minutes - from 
light American to dark espresso. 

• Gene Cate's hot air convection heating and 
patented off-axis rotating chamber work in 
concert to ensure fast even roasting. 


Discover how coffee is meant to taste. 
Roast your own with a Gene Cafe* 


FROM LEFT COURTESY OF BOYD COFFEE; LAURA PETERSON. GREEN MOUNTAIN COFFEE ROASTERS 







{ SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION } 


used by premium roasters and 
retailers and demanded by dis- 
cerning decaf drinkers around 
the world* 

For the ultimate coffee con- 
noisseur, the ability to try ones 
hand at home roasting is the 
next step* Until now, good 
sources for un roasted coffee and 
reasonably priced equipment 
were hard to find* The Internet 
has brought the art of specialty 
coffee collecting, roasting, and 


tures the art of espresso* 

Recognizing that coffee is 
essential to a full culinary 
experience, specialty coffee 
producers have found an ex- 
cited audience in gourmet 
specialty food suppliers such 
as Sun-Rich* An internation- 
al purveyor of gourmet foods, 
Sun-Rich travels the globe 
to secure the finest foods 
the world has to offer, while 
promoting the well-being of 


{ Coffee beans are actually seeds 

CONTAINED IN A SMALL FRUIT CALLED A 

cherry. Premium coffee cherries 

BECOME FULLY RIPE THROUGHOUT THE 
GROWING SEASON, SO THE FARMER MUST 
HANDPICK ONLY THE BRIGHT RED CHERRIES 
AT EXACTLY THE CORRECT MOMENT.} 


savoring direct to the home* 
Green (unroasted) coffee 
can be roasted to perfection 
more than a year after being 
harvested* You can create your 
own "house blend," from the 
classic lighter city roast to the 
darkest French roast* Gener- 
ally considered the best home 
roaster available, the Gene 
Cafe Roaster puts you in total 
control* With this superior 
machine you and your guests 
will enjoy the best and fresh- 
est cup of coffee you have ever 
tasted* For more information 
on the Gene Cafe Roaster, 
visit www*freshbeansinc*com* 
Absolutely crucial in mak- 
ing the "perfect cup" is a high- 
quality brewer* Now you can 
have the full artisanal coffee- 
house experience and test your 
"inner barista" right in your 
own kitchen with a DeLonghi 
espresso machine* These brew- 
ers are beautifully designed to 
produce perfect espresso, latte, 
and cappuccino, cup after cup, 
every t i me* In the tr adi t io n 
of the finest machines with a 
modern twist, DeLonghi cap- 


the people working to create 
these delicacies* Sun-Rich 
offers some of the finest and 
rarest coffees from around 
the world — Sumatra, Kenya, 
New Guinea, Nicaragua, Ne- 
pal, and Hawaii* Grown on 
the foothills of the Himala- 
yan Mountain range, its Nep- 
alese Grande Himalayan cof- 
fee is one of the rarest coffees 
in the world* Find out more at 
www*sunrichgourmet*com* 
Coffee is the new wine* Dis- 
cover the delights of an arti- 
sanal roaster, whose expertise 
will guide you through a world 
of subtle flavor, or pick up a 
pound of green (unroasted) 
estate-grown beans and begin 
a self-guided journey to the 
ultimate coffee taste by roast- 
ing in your own home* 

The diversity and nuance, 
the history and skill, the sub- 
lime experience, and the star- 
tling new tastes are waiting for 
you to explore* Just like wine, 
a great cup of coffee with the 
right atmosphere and food 
pairing can be a transcenden- 
tal experience* H 





Simply Great Coffee 
Since 1900™ 


o/As 

Blends * Single Origin 
Organic * Sustainable 

800*5454077 

www.boyds.com 


Bm d Colter C lutiipam 
tVrtland, Orc^un 



Such spirit can only be a reflection of its origin 


Costa Rica's finest coffees, plantation direct since 1985 



Coffee country is our country. From fine nurturing under 
tropical rainforests, to hand-picking, sun-drying, careful 
roasting, delicate packing... being there is Cafe Britt's 
way of supporting fair trade for small, local farms while 
ensuring the finest selection on your cup. 
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Britt. 






Receive a Free Cafe Britt coffee sampler with your purchase at wwwxafe bntt.com ♦ Code SAVGIFT2007 at checkout, 
1 -SOO-GO-BRITT (1 -800-462-7488) Shop online WWW.Gahbrftt.OOm Coupon exp June 30 th, 2007 
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SAVEUR COOKS 

Share delicious cuisine with friends! 

SAVEUR magazine invites you to share an evening of delicious classic recipes with friends at select culinary 
schools throughout the country. Each class registration includes a one-year subscription (nine issues) to 
SAVEUR, an exclusive recipe booklet, and a SAVEUR gift bag filled with samples and coupons. 


CasaLana 

Calistoga, CA 
707/942-0615 

Andronicos Market 

Danville, CA 
925/314-4362 

Relish Culinary 
School 

Healdsburg, CA 
707/431-9999 

Chez Cherie 

La Canada, CA 
818/952-7217 

Chef Eric's 
Classroom 

Los Angeles, CA 
310/470-2640 

South Bay School 
of Cooking 

Redondo Beach, CA 
310/350-3772 

Draegers 
Cooking School 

San Mateo, CA 
650/685-3704 

The Seasoned Chef 

Denver, CO 
303/377-3222 


Cook Street School 
of Fine Cooking 

Denver, CO 
303/308-9300x109 

Savory Inn — The Cooking 
School of Vail 

Vail, CO 
970/476-1304 

Company's Coming 

Washington, DC 
202/966-3361 

Celebrity Kitchens 

Wilmington, DE 
302/427-2665 

Rolling Pin 
Kitchen Emporium 

Brandon, FL 
813/653-2418 

Chef Jean-Pierre's 
Cooking School 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
954/561-2700 

Publix Apron's 
Cooking School 

Jacksonville, FL 
904/262-4187 

Le Bistro 

Lighthouse Point, FL 
954/946-9420 


Publix Apron's 
Cooking School 

Sarasota, FL 
941/358-7829 

The Rolling Pin 
Kitchen Emporium 

Sarasota, FL 
941/925-2434 

Publix Apron's 
Cooking School 

Tampa, FL 
813/926-4465 

The Cook's 
Warehouse 

Atlanta, GA 
404/815-4993 

Cooking with Class 

Granger, IN 

574/243-2665 

The Elephant Walk 

Cambridge, MA 
617/492-6900 

Le Chat Gourmet 

Eaton Rapids, Ml 
517/663-7322 

Kitchen Window 

Minneapolis, MN 
612/824-4417 


A Southern Season 

Chapel Hill, NC 
877/929-7133 

Impressive Chef 

Nashua, NH 
603/891-3520 

The Cooking Company 
In The Kitchen At 
Cornerstone 

Mooresrown, NJ 
856/489-1682 

Miette Culinary Studio 

New York, NY 
212/460-9322 

The Loretta Paganini 
School of Cooking 

Chesterl and, OH 
440/729-1110 

Cooks' Wares 

Cincinnati, OH 
513/489-6400 

Laurel Run 
Cooking School 

Vermillion, OH 

440/9 S4-LRCS 

Ally son's of Ashland 

Ashland, OR 
541/482-2884 


Lmkville Kitchen 
& Candy Shoppe 

Klamath Falls, OR 
541/850-8334 

Sagra Cooking 

Eaton, PA 
610/721-9608 

The Kitchen 
Workshop 

Paoli, PA 
610/993-2665 

Albertson's 
Cooking School 

Wynnewo od, PA 
610/649-2939 

Charleston 

Cooks! 

Charleston, SC 
843/722-1212 

The Main Course 

Plano, TX 
214/207-2821 

Bon Vivant 
School of Cooking 

Seattle, WA 
206/525-7537 

Inn at Kristofer's 

Sister Bay, Wi 
290/854-9419 


Visit www.saveurcooks.comi for a complete list of participating schools. 
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m Classics 




French Classics 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


S AV EUR FREE INFORMATION 


These SAVEUR advertisers invite you to request additional information about their products and services. Simply 
fill out and return the attached card. For taster service, fax toll-free to 888/847-6035 or visit vvTVW.saveur.com/frediffo. 


34 Rock Springs Guest Ranch 

Bringing horses and people together 
to create memo ties of a lifetime, a 
traditional dude ranch in Bend, Oregon. 


CRUISES 

01 Cunard Cruise Lines 

The unforgettable thrill of a 
transatlantic crossing awaits. 

02 Crystal Cruises 

03 Holland America Line 

Exceptional itineraries to worldwide 
destinations, fine dining, superlative 
service, luxurious onboard amenities, 
and enrichment programs. 

04 Oceania Cruises 

Experience the finest cuisine at sea 
aboard luxurious, 684-^ues: ships, as 
you cruise to the world s most exciting 
destinations. 

902 All in Cruises Category 

CULINARY 

ACCESSORIES 

05 BellaCopper 

High-performance heat diffusers and 
defroster places. For serious cooks and 
gourmet kitchens. Foods took more 
evenly with less scotching and scalding 
with a heat diffuser. With the BellaCop- 
per Heat Diffuser* slow" cooking and 
simmering become a breeze — with no 
hot spots in your pans, 

06 Butter Bell 

The original Butter Bell® crock Enjoy 
fresh, delicious, and spreadable but- 
ter. ..without refrigeration! Softened but- 
ter on freshly baked bread is one of life's 
little luxuries. Treat your taste buds — and 
your toast — to the creamy goodness of 
spreadable butter from die Butter Bell 
crock Safely stores butter for up to 30 
days on your countertops without spoil- 
age or odors! 

07 Emile Henry 

The finest ovenware and bakeware is in- 
credibly versatile. Beautiful, scratchprouf 
naturally nonstick, and easy to clean. 
Distributes heat evenly. Sizes and shapes 
for every need. Handcrafted in France. 

08 Falk Culinair 

Serious cookware for serious cooks. No 
cookware conducts heat more efficiently 
or evenly than Falk 

09 Gel Pro Chefs Mats 

Introducing Gel Pro Chefs Mats: 
finally, a kitchen floor mat designed to 
address the needs of the home chef. Our 
innovative kitchen floor mats reduce the 
discomfort of standing on hand kitchen 
flooring, 

1 0 Spit Jack 

Spit Jack: gourmet fireplace cookware 
featuring fireplace grills, fire pit products, 
knives, and stainless-steel and copper fire 
pit products. 

903 All in Culinary Accessories 
Category 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 

1 1 Wachovia Weal th 
Management 

Specializing in investment management, 
financial planning, banking and credit, 
and trust and insurance services tailored 
to your individual needs. 


KITCHEN APPLIANCES & 
DESIGN 

12 DeLonghi 

The elegant DeLojighi Gntn Dama 
delivers authentic espresso* cappuccino, 
latte, and Italian macdiiato with the 
simple touch of a button, 

13 L acan die Ranges 

Lacanche, the worlds finest kitchen 
ranges and ovens, are manufactured in 
the Burgundy region of France. Enjoyed 
by chefs around the wodd; no kitchen 
should be without one. 

1 4 Marvel 

Luxury undercounter wine cellars, 
ice machines, beverage refrigerators, 
and more, designed for gracious living 
throughout the home. 

15 Viking Range Corporation 

1 he complete Viking kitchen presents 
the pinnacle of performance. 

907 All in Kitchen Appliances & 
Design Category 

REAL ESTATE 

16 Villas at Royal Lahaina 

Villas at Royal Lahaina, an exclusive, 
low-density collection of 1 26 extraordi- 
nary residences set on Kaanapali Beach. 
Truly a community unlike any other. 

SPECIALTY FOODS 

17 Alaska Seafood 

Learn more about sustainably harvested 
wild Alaska seafood, including species 
information, recipes, and cooking dps. 

Be su re to ask for A laska! 

18 Avant i Savoia 

Avanti Savoia strives to bring you the 
very finest gourmet products from Italy, 
"The Best of the Best". 

19 Bunn Family Gourmet 

Five generations later, the Bunn family 
continues to offer products with die 
promise “Quality Since 1840”. Be 
assured, every delicious product available 
at Bunn Family Gourmet lives up to that 
standard! 

20 Cafe Britt Gourmet Coffee 

Costa Rica's finest coffees, plantation di- 
rect since 1985. Specialty regional blends, 
luxurious chocolate coffee beans* coffee 
truffles, unique gourmet gifts, and more, 

21 Chef Paul Prudhomme's 
Magic Seasoning Blends* 

Chef Paul Prudhommcs Magic Season- 
ing Blends® are distributed in all 50 
states and in more than 30 other coun- 
tries around the world. His blends are 
widely popular with both home cooks 
and professional chefs. 

22 Forever Cheese 

Forever CTieese sources unique and 
highesi-quality cheeses and specialty 
foods from Italy* Spain, and Portugal. 

23 Hancock Gourmet Lobster 

Gourmet lobster and seafood specialties 
from Cundy's Harbor, Maine. 


24 Hubbard Peanut Company 

For over 50 years, Hubbard Peanut 
Company has been cooking super extra- 
large, Virginia- type peanuts. All natural 
ingredients. Gift sets available, 

25 Ivory King 

Fresh and frozen seafood from Alaska 
and the Pacific Northwest: king and 
dungeness crab, king salmon. Pacific scal- 
lops, Alaskan spot shrimp, razor clams, 
halibut, and other seafoods on request. 
And, of course, our famous Ivory King 
salmon! 

26 Kerrygold Cheese and Butter 
Imported from Ireland 

In Ireland, cuws roam free in fresh air 
and graze in lush pastures of tender grass. 
From tills benign environment and 
extraordinary diet comes luscious milk so 
rich in beta-carotene that it can turn but- 
ter and cheese into gold. The distinctive 
natural golden color and exceptionally 
creamy flavor distinguish Kerrygold 
Cheeses from other premium brands. 
Produced by a cooperative of small dairy 
farmers, all Kerryguld butter and cheeses 
are hormone- and additive-free. Find 
them in your local special ty store or 
supermarket. 

27 Millie’s Pierogi 

Home of die best handmade fully 
cooked pierogi, made fresh and shipped 
fresh to your door. 

28 S char f fen Berger 

Scharffen Berger sources the world’s rar- 
est cacao beans and follows a meticulous 
artisan manufacturing process to create 
its flavor fol chocolates. 

29 Scottish Smoked Salmon 
Company 

Superb, imported Scottish smoked 
delicacies. Nationwide mail order gifts, 
corporate and personal. Gifts to Europe 
(mailed from Scotland). Served at die 
Russian Tea Room in New York City for 
20 years. 

30 Stdlo Foods 

At Stello Foods, Inc,, we specialize in 
making specialty food products. We take 
great pride in every product we manufac- 
ture, whether it be our own Rosie’s line 
or a specialty item that you would like 
us to offer. 

31 Tortuga Rum Cake Company 

Authentic and original Caribbean rum 
cakes and gourmet produces. A taste of 
die islands in every bite. 

910 All in Specialty Foods Category 

TRAVEL DESTINATIONS 

32 Caravan Tours 

Caravan Tours provides a great vacation 
at an affordable price. Our quality' tours 
are fully escorted with sightseeing, profes- 
sional tour directors, and great itineraries, 

33 Mediterranean Kitchens 
Cooking Vacations 

Mediterranean Kitchens Cooking Vaca- 
tions offers an assortment of hands-on 
cooking programs throughout die Medi- 
terranean region. Each of our destina- 
tions — Israel, 8 icily, and Morocco — has 
been selected for its exciting combination 
of fine food and wine and warm and 
welcoming hosts and staff 


35 Travel Oregon 

Travel Oregon features unique travel 
ideas and information that can inspire 
your own Oregon adventure. 

36 Under the Italian Sun 

C iustom-designed tours of Italy far 
groups of any size. Let our many years of 
Italy travel experience make your vaca- 
tion the best that it can be! 

912 All in Travel Destinations 
Category 

WINE & SPIRITS 

37 Bedford Wine Trail 

Get passionate over Bedfords wineries, 
dotting the slopes of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and die shores of Smith 
Mountain Lake. 

38 California Wine Wafers 

This fantastic dessert is made in three 
flavors to accompany a glass of fine white 
wine, red wine, or champagne. 

39 Chateau Ste. Michelle 

Chateau Stc, Michelle pioneered vinifora 
grape growing in Washington and is 
recognized for chardonuay, cabernet, and 
ridding. The winery owns 3,400 acres 
of vineyards in the Columbia Valley, 
including the acclaimed Canoe Ridge 
Estate and Cold Creek vineyards. 

40 Geer lings & Wade 

Join our Passport Wine Club, the World 
Explorer, or our First Class Wine Club. 
These programs are designed to bring 
the world of wines to you and deliver 
them right to your doorstep! 

41 Gold Medal Wine Club 

Hie Cold Medal Wine Company deliv- 
ers wines from California’s best boutique 
wineries. A great gift for the holiday 
season. 

42 Oppenheimer Wine Club 
Guide 

Oppenheimer Win? Club Guide is the 
ultimate guide to critically acclaimed 
wineries that ship direct to discerning 
wine lovers in California, New York, 
and Florida. Includes reviews by dub 
members and contact information on 
each dub. 

43 Oregon PI not Noir Club 

The Oregon Pinot Noir Club provides 
Oregon? best pinot noirs to wine lovers 
around the court try and around the world. 

44 Pacific Wine Club 

Let us guide you and your friends to the 
best boutique wines at the best prices 
ill rough Pacific Wine Club membership. 

45 St . S uper y Vineyard s & Winery 

A family-owned Napa Valley estate 
winery specializing in sauvignon blanc 
and cabernet sauvignon. 

46 Winesceptre* Wine Cooling 

System 

The Wincsceptrc is the latest innovation 
in wine accessories and, with five designs 
available, makes the perfect gift for die 
wine lover. 

913 All in Wine 8c Spirits Category 
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Wrinkle 

Insurance 

N e ir e s t Science 

in Skin Care 



ANTI -AGING BREAKTHROUGH 

Years ot clinical research in the field of scar- less 
healing and skin tissue regeneration has revdutioneed 
the cosmetic industry and the way we make our skin 
youthful. The anti-aging breakthrough by microbiologist 
Dr. Burl Ensley invoked the discovery of Tropoelastin 
a molecule that gradually reduces wnnktes and can stop 
your skin's aging clock. How does it work? 

Collagen and elastin are the two principal proteins in 
human skin. Think of collagen as a kind of rope. . strong 
but very stiff. Elastin acts as a rubber band, firmly pulling 
these st iff ropes of collagen fiber together. 

Thanks to elastin. we enjoy smooth, soft, vibrant 
skin in our youth. Like elastic, this essential protein per- 
mits many of the body's tissues to reclaim their original 
shape after stretching and contracting. While the body 
continually produces collagen, it unfortunately ceases 
das til i pruduulkjn a! Its puberty. 

With time, the elastin in our bodies 
breaks down, leaving us with an ar- 
ray of undesirable wrinkles, creases 
and facial folds. 

In Ns research. Dr, Ensley syn- 
thesized Tropoelastin, the precursor 
of human elastin, and applied it 
to study subjects in the form of a 
skin cream. Created by skin cells, 

Tropoelastin significantly improved their skin texture, 
elasticity and reduced wrinkles. Aft er years of studying 
a synthesized source of this breakthrough ingredient. 
Bastatropin™, the most results -oriented anti- aging 
cream was developed - DermaLastyl 

DermaLastyT with Elastatropin delivers the Trapo- 
elastm to the skin surface where rt ts absorbed into the 
epidermis over a 24 hour period to begin replacement of 
the elastin lost through aging. 


the other products on the market today. So, not only 
do you get the amazing benefits of the first -and-only 
anti-aging product to reverse loose skin and wrinkles, 
but you get the added benefit of increased collagen pro- 
duction as well. At a cost of over $2 million per ounce. 
Elastatropin"* is the most expensive cosmetic ingredi- 
ent ever made. A two oz. jar of DermaLastyl “ contains 
enough ElastatrapirT to replace the amount of elastin 
you lose in four months. 

T URN BAC k t H E CLOCK 

DermaLastyT contains much more than Elastatro- 
pin''. In order to promote overall skin health. Dr. Ensley 
has added Matrixyl 3000* to promote collagen produc- 
tion. Argireline*. a peptide that relaxes facial muscles 
and Hyaluronic AgkL the body's own natural moisturizer. 
DermaLastyl"' also contains an exclusive anti -oxidant. 


Dernialastyl vs. Other Anti -Aging Skin Creams 


Product 

Matrixyl 3000 

Argirdine 

Hyaluronic 

Fhytosd 

Tropodastin 

Dermalastyl* 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

FWvilaSfT* 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Olay Total Effects* 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

LaMef 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 


PhytoSelenium, Scientific studies show that selenium 
can reduce the incidence of cancers, repair sun dam- 
aged skin and prevent the adverse effects of UV expo- 
sure. including destruction of elastin in skin. Together, 
these unique ingiedients form the most advanced 
anti-aging skin care available, DermaLastyT provides 
the natural remedy for wnnkles without costly and tune- 
consuming cosmetic surgery procedures, injections or 
resurfacing. Apply DermaLastyT once a day and you 
can slop your skin's aging dock Apply twice a day and 


WHAT OUR 
USERS SAY: 

“Thank tt/u so much for 
developing Dermalastyl. 
It is such a fabulous skin 
cream! I absolute}) love it. I 
will use it for the rest of nn 
life * and Tm only 40!" 
MICHEIXEW, COLQRAtXY 


DerrnaLastyl-fl 

-^reatotj &efj*rrt*y 
■*** v tC0Haur praam tt W"* 1 **■ 


BETTER THAN BOTOX* ALTERNATIVES 
Dermalastyl is fundamentally different from hte 
countless moisturizers and Better than Botox alterna- 
tives such as, Olay. Hevitalift and other anti -aging 
products. These rely heavily on the connection between 
peptides and collagen. Peptides are said to "reduce 
the appearance of firm fines and wnnkles by stimi dating 
collagen production in the skin. The peptides in these 

products are made Up of chains of up to 6 amino acids 

in length. 

DermaLastyT contains similar collagen stimulating 
peptides along with Elastatropin", This unique ingredi- 
ent has over 6G0 amino acids - 100 times more than 


you can turn back the clock, 

TRY DERMALASTVL* RISK-FREE 

DermaLastylB is 1 00% guaranteed; if you are eftssatts- 
fied t simply return the product within 30 days for a MI 
refund. DenmaLastyl-fT Face Cream and Dermalastyl -£■“ 
Intensive Eye Serum are not available in stores 


Go to: www.dermalastyl.com or call 1-800-335-8565 
to get your Dermalastyl Risk Free Trial Offer* Today! 

* Just pay a small S&H fee 


’US Patent 4,865,840: 5,330,757: Zachara et al. 1997 
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THE DUDE RANCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 




UXU RANCH 

Spend an all-inclusive week at the UXU Ranch 
in the midst of what Teddy Roosevelt called 
“the most scenic 52 mites in the United States. 1 ’ 

Mountain meadows, soaring pines, and a 
tumbling river provide the backdrop to our ten 
deluxe cabins appointed with custom-made 
western furniture, lavish bath robes and hand- 
made soaps. Immerse yourself in natural beauty 
including guided horseback journeys, flyfishing, 
a day trip to Yellowstone National Park, and 
wildlife sightings such as grizzly bears, moose, 
eaqles, biq horn sheep, and mountain qoats to 
name a few. 

Wapiti, Wyoming 
www.uxuranch.com 


RANCHO DE LA OSA, ARIZONA Located 65 miles from Tucson, Rancho De La Osa is a 300 year old intimate property and one of the last 
great haciendas in America. Established as a guest ranch in 1923, its history has been lovingly preserved in the beautiful buildings that rest 
comfortably in the rolling grasslands of the high Sonoran Desert. Whilst meat times are focused around quality food and wine, daytime 
activities include horseback riding, hiking, biking, swimming and bird watching. Suitable for individuals, couples, families and groups, the 
ranch is a special place that rejuvenates the spirit and invigorates the soul. 

For further information please call 800-872-6240 or visit www.ranchodelaosa.com 


ROCK SPRINGS GUEST RANCH 

We all carry memories of 
remarkable experiences that 
have touched us. Here is your 
opportunity to create an album 
full! While riding, you will 
explore in small groups and 
enjoy rides catering to your 
ability and expectations. Your 
children will instantly love our 
amazing children’s guest 
program. Most of all you will 
experience the tradition of a 
truly unplugged western vaca- 
tion, where you may enjoy as 
much stillness or adventure 
as you choose. Come see for 
yourself why the majority of 
our customers are returning 
guests. 

Bend, Oregon 
541 -382-1957 

www.oregonduderanch.com 


VISTA VERDE RANCH 

A diverse selection of activities makes 
this more than a riding ranch. Choose 
from hiking, rock climbing, mountain 
biking and fly-fishing to backcountry 
skiing, snowshoeing and sleigh rides. 
Luxurious accommodations feature 
private hot tubs and wood stoves, 
with gourmet dining, wine tasting and 
cooking classes included. Creative 
children’s program makes it enjoyable 
for all, with special times for adult 
only escapes. 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 

970-879-3858 

www.vistaverde.com 


www.guestranch.com 
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Walkers Pure Butter Shortbread 

Give Walkers Shortbread and get FREE shipping! 

Walkers pure butter authentic Scottish shortbread is a favorite holiday 
tradition. Choose from a wide variety of Scottish cookies, shortbreads 
and special holiday treats, including richly embossed collectible gift 
tins. Baked in the Scottish Highlands following the original 100-year-old 
Walkers family recipe. Only the finest ingredients are used, with nothing 
artificial added. FREE shipping with $20 minimum order. Enter code 
"Saveur" at Checkout. 

www.Wa tkers US.com 


Salem Baking Company 

Awaken memories of special occasions, holidays and home with Salem 
Baking Company's classic baked goods. Whether you're entertaining or 
looking for the perfect gift for friends and family, our Moravian cookies, 
cheese straws, cheese biscuits and shortbread cookies have a flavor and 
familiarity that transcend taste and time. 

800-274-2994 
w w w.sa le mbak i ng.com 



Tortuga Rum Cake 
Company 

The authentic and original Tortuga 
Caribbean Rum Cake, baked with 
the finest ingredients, hand glazed 
and vacuum packed to lock in 
freshness. Rum flavored coffees, 
Caribbean sauces, gourmet gifts 
and more. We ship worldwide, 

800-444-0625 

www.tortugarums.com 


Di Bruno Bros, Di Bruno Bros - 

Di Bruno Bros, Culinary Pioneers since 
1939, specializes in gourmet cheeses, 
charcuterie, oils, vinegars, gourmet 
gifts and a wide variety of gourmet 
products. Shop online or visit one of 
the Philadelphia stores 
in the historic Italian Market or the 
new multi-level gourmet destination 
store in Center City, 

1,888.322.4337 
www.DiBruno.com 




Stand In Comfort 

Love to cook, but hate hard kitchen floors? As seen on HGTV's "I Want 
That r, Gel Pro Mats are filled with a soft gel material that makes standing 
on even the hardest floor a pleasure. Designer colors in traditional and 
exotic textures. Available in many sizes and all mats are stain-resistant and 
easy to clean. Proudly made in the USA. Makes a great gift for any cook, 
especially those with back pain or arthritis. Order today! 

1 “8 66-GEL- MATS (435-6287) 
www.gefmats.com 








Savor a World of Authentic Cuisine 



Save 55% on a one-year 


For those with a passion for real 
food and great recipes look no 
further than SAVE UR. 


We connect you to culinary 
traditions and offer our own 
secret techniques and tips. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


subscription - 9 issues for only $ I 9.95 


Same Great Offer — Two Ways to Save! 

Click to Subscribe [ PRINT I DIGITAL 1 Get it Now! 




Savor a World of Authentic Cuisine 



Save 55% on a one-year 


For those with a passion for real 
food and great recipes look no 
further than SAVE UR. 


We connect you to culinary 
traditions and offer our own 
secret techniques and tips. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


subscription - 9 issues for only $ I 9.95 


Same Great Offer — Two Ways to Save! 

Click to Subscribe [ PRINT I DIGITAL 1 Get it Now! 
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Hancock Gourmet 
Lobster Company 

Maine Lobster Stew 





Warm up on a cool evening with our 
award’ winning stew. Gundy's Harbor 
Lobster Stew is a tradition in Maine - 
simply made with whole milk, heavy 
cream, sweet butter and filled with 
large chunks of Maine lobster 
$49,50 per quart plus shipping, 

800-552-0142 

w w w.ha n coc kg o u rm et I obsterxo m 



Niman Ranch 

Niman Ranch's all-natural beef, 
pork and lamb are the tasteful 
choice for holiday gifts or festive 
family dinners. Raised humanely 
and sustainably on U.S. family 
farms without antibiotics or 
added growth hormones, our 
award-winning meats are 
celebrated by chefs and 
discerning consumers alike, 

866-808 0340 
www.nimanranchxom 
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Fastachi 

The Fastachi Nut — hand-roasted 
in small batches, seasoned with 
only salt hand-blended and hand- 
packed with care in an array of 
gifts. Pampered, over-protected? 
Perhaps, But, when you eat any 
nut, you r ll always judge it by a 
Fastachi, 

800-466-3022 
ww w*f astach Lcom 




Decorative Gift Box 
Set from Ritrovo® 
Selections 

Set includes two choices from 
Casina Rossa's artisan salts 
(including Truffle & Salt), honeys, 
and zesty Abruzzo sauce, plus recipe 
book and handy "centrispoon". 

1-866-RITR0V0 
www, ritrovo, com 



Strawberry Hill Povitica Company 

Povitica (P5-va-tet-sa) An Eastern European Dessert 

Povitica has been a staple at many holiday and family gatherings for 
generations. As time has past the tradition of baking Povitica has 
become a lost art. At Strawberry Hill Povitica Company, that tradition 
lives on. Each loaf is an amazing 2 1/2 lbs. Use offer code (7600) for 
free shipping, 

800-634-1002 

www.poviticaxom 


Christmas is Just 
Around the Corner 

Avanti Savoia offers the finest 
gift box options for the 
holiday season. Each is 
handmade specifically for 
Avanti Savoia and stuffed full 
of our specialty gourmet 
products. Visit us on the web 
to see all of our unique, 
ready-to ship, gift options. 

1,800,213*2927 
www,avant isavoia.com 
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Pacific Wine Club 

Clubs for all Palates and Budgets. 

Perfect Gifts 
Tasting Room 
Bottle Shop 

Wines of Quality from 
Distinctive Producers. 

800-792-6410 

www.pacificwineclubxom 


Holiday Gift Guide 
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Lacanche 
French Ranges 

Cooking with a Lacanche is 
an aesthetic experience with a 
visually exquisite image. With 
a combination of materials that 
have been used for centuries, the 
design is familiar and timeless, yet 
technologically brilliant. 

1-800‘570-CHEF (2433) 
www.frenehranges.conn 



Better Butter 

Soft spreadable butter on freshly 
baked bread is one of life's little 
luxuries* The Original Butter Bell® 
crock's unique design enhances 
butter's delicate flavor and protects 
freshness* No refrigeration neces- 
sary! Select from many beautiful 
styles and colors... the perfect 
holiday gift choicel 

800-575-1900 

www.butterbell.com 
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Perfect Pasta Plate® 

NEW! Twirl the perfect forkful of 
pasta every time.. .without a spoon, 
splatter or mess! The Perfect Pasta 
Plate® is an elegant line of ceramic 
plates designed by an Italian Chef 
to enhance the enjoyment of eating 
spaghetti. Available in red, white 
or olive green. Makes a great gift! 
Go to www.pastaplatexom for our 
special holiday offers. 

1-800-575-1900 

www.pastaplate.com 



Caravan Tours 

Costa Rica 10 Days $995 

Join smart shoppers and 
experienced travelers who rely 
on Caravan to handle all the 
details while you and your family 
enjoy a well-earned, worry-free 
vacation. Call now for your 
FREE information guide. 

1-800-Caravan 

www.Caravan.com 




Hubs Peanuts 

Since 1954 Hubbard Peanut 
Company has been cooking super 
extra large, Virginia-type peanuts. 
Kosher certified. Available salted, 
unsalted and candied. For gifting, 
entertaining, or healthy snacking 
- choose Hubs. 

800.889.7688 

www.hub5peanuts.com 


Magic Seasoning 
Blends® 

Chef Paul Prudhomme offers his 
all natural and gluten free, Magic 
Seasoning Blends® product line, 
consisting of 16 Magic Seasonings, 
4 Magic Sauces & Marinades®, 

7 Magic Chiles and Magic Pepper 
Sauce®, Available nationwide 
through food retailers or online. 
FREE catalog with recipes. 

800-457-2857 

www.chefpaul.com 




Marie Catrib’s 

You must try Marie Catrib's Granola and Granola Bars*** created with 
Marie's time-tested, perfected recipe, these are no average, lame-o 
granola bars. It's quite simply the best granola on earth. Gluten-free 
granola is available. Order at our Grand Rapids store in the Center of 
the Universe, or online: www.mariecatribs.com. Try some today! 

(616) 454-4020 

info@mariecatribs.com 

www.mariecatribs.com 









SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


YUMMY YUMMY YUMMY 


Getting ready for the Holidays? Don't know what exactly 
to get? Try shopping for some 
different products at 
www,stellofoods.com 
or cal! 8004149 4599. 






TUSCAN FIREPLACE GRILL 

Indoor & Outdoor 


• Portable • ■ ■ 

- 1/4" cold , jjta 
Rolled Steel 

• Adjustable^® 1 ^ 

800 - 755-5509 

www.spttiack.coin 


GIFTS PEOPLE 
LOVE TO OPEN 

...Month after Month! 

Hard-to-find, Highly Rated, 
California Boutique Wines 

11 Two ultra- premium selections delivered monthly 
e Give a gift from 1 to 12 months 
1 FREE - Fun informative publication, The Wine Press 
1 FREE - Elegant gift wrap 6c personalized card 
* Just $52 per mo, (plus shipping) 




New Customer Holiday Offer 

3 Bottles for the price of 2 in first delivery* 


Gold Medal Wine Club 

Offering ha nd - selected^ limited-edition wines since 1992 

1 .800.266.8888 

www.goldmedalwine.com 

'Mm i mention ad: 2 mos. min. order: Void where prohibited. 
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Delicious. Delectable. 
Delivered. 

The best olive 
oik and balsamic 
vinegars on Earth, 
from Italy 
to your 
tabic. 





Something Cool for Christmas 

Designed to maintain me op«fnai lempetatute el 

d lutt-dwlted Wine. ami^ly kwp Uw Wh viMuplru 
In the free/er. then insert Into the bottle 
Stays in the bottle while pouring and aerates 
the wine as it pours through the beautiful 
(topless spout. No more messy kce buckets 
Great tor reds and ros4*. too' Order from our 
online catalog a* rnittrelimporta.com or 
call 21 4.559.6808 to team more 



Experiencing Culture 111 rough Cuisine 

hands on cooking classes m Israel - Morocco - Scily ■ Turkey 
v*$its to vwenes & artisanal food producers quieted walks in groat 
historic cities evenings, sharing great food and wine 

Mediterranean Kitchens 

t: o o k i \ tr v a t: \ t i t) \ s 

* * h nwdilrrraneaa kildiens com 


PIE 

www.mtlliespierogLcom - 1-800-743-7641 

We make our pierogi by hand, using the finest ingredients, then 
luliy cook before packaging. They arrive fresh at your door m a 
reusable foam coder. Cabbage, potato A cheese, farmer's 
cheese, blueberry, or prune fillings - pick your favorites I 
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PIEROGI 


As featured in The Ntw York Times & Yankee Magazine 

One dozen pierogi per tray 


Box of 6 trays £39 Box of 1 0 trays $58.50 

Kapusta + 5 trays $43 Polish Party Pack $63 

Polish Picnic $42 Call ter S&H 

ZH 129 Binndway, Chicopee Falls, MA 91020 


Fresh prime steaks and delicious desserts. 



www.bunngourmet.com 877-435-1840 



SOLID COPPER 

Heat Diffusers 
and Defroster Plates 

- Equalized Heating- 
No Hot Spots in your pans 
Copper Conducts Heat Detter 

www.bpIlacopper.coni 

8052183241 





Purveyors of the wildest 
West Coast seafood including 

King Crab, Dungeness 
Crab, Scallops, Steel head 
and Ivory King Salmon 


Sonny Rinehart 


Chris Ray son 



Authentic Scottish smoked salmon, 
whisky salmon, trout 
finnan haddies and kippers. 

Air -shipped do us tkedy from Scotland 
and delivered throughout the USA 

1^800-2784050 

www.salmonlady.com 

Iriematonal mail order company since 1989, 
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S A V E y R 


NO, 106 


MOMENT 



TIME 1:30 p.m., AugustlG, 2007 
place New York City 


This tattoo, spotted on the downtown Number 6 train , proves there's 
no love like your first (with apologies to Mother). 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES OSELAND 


Of course it tastes better than other beers. We’ve had over 600 years to get the recipe right. Our esteemed brewery has been producing beer in Leuven since 1366.. Which means we've been around a bit Longer 




Always enjoy responsibly, www.stellaartoisxom 

g) 2 DO 7 Import Brands Alllanco, StaUa Artotej St, Louis, MO- 


